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STATE OF THE BarometeER, &c. 
From June 22d to July 25th, 1812, in 


High Water at Leith for 
August 1812. 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. “> 
Sa. ] 
1812. Rain. | Weather.\| Su. 2 
June ' M. | N. M. 3 
23) 29.97 | 50 0.51! Rain | Tu. 4 
241 29.99 149 167 1 0.1 W. 5 
25 30. 49 }65 | Clear Th 6 
26 30.01 | 48 | 67 Fr. 7 
27 30.02 | 50 66 | 0.03] Showers Sa. 8 
2x | 30, 501/63 | Clear Su. 9 
29) 50. 50 | 63 | 0.02] Showers |] M. 10 
80} 29.81 | 52 | 60 | Clear Tu. 
July \ | 29.64 | 48 164 | 0.47] Rain W. 12 
2} 29.25 | 52 |60 | 0.08} Showers || Uh. 13 
$129.99 | 50 162 | Clear Fr. 14 
4150. | 50/67 
29.511 52) 70 | 0.02] Showers |} Su. 16 
6 29.821 54169 | — Clear M. 17 
7'30.1 | 54168 | 0.03] Showers ‘Tu. 18 
8 | $0.83] 55176 | Clear W. 19 
9 | $0.35 | 54 | 72 Th, 20 
{1 | $0.21 | 55 | 72 Sa. 22 
12] 30.3 | 53 | 7S | | Su. 23 
13/308 | 52170 | M. 24 
30.2 | 47 | 70 W. 26 
30.0 | 49) Th. 27 
17) 30.18 | 49 [68 | Fr. 28 
18 30.2 | 48 | 66 | 0.01 | Showers |! Sa. 29 
19 | 29.94} 50160 | 0.45| Rain Su. 80 
20) 29.8 149 162 0.03} Showers | M. 31 
21 299.911 50 164 
22/30. | 49160) 0.03/—— 
28 80.12) 48 |} 62 | —— Clear 
24° 29.8 | 50166 | 0.05! Rain 
25. 29.71 | 54 | 70 | Clear 


Quantity of 


August 1. Lammas Day. 
7. Princess Amelia born 1783. 

11. Duchess of Brunswick born 1737, 

12. Prince of Wales born 1762. 

16. Duke of York born 1763. 

21. Duke of Clarence born 1765. 


Morn. 
H. M. 
9 8 
10 62 
10. 57 
ll 52 
12) 46 
2 52 
$ 38 
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MOON'S PHASES 
For Aveust I812. 
| Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
M. 

New Moon 7 4 42 morning 
First Quart. 15 7 
Full Moon 22 2 46 aftern. 
Last Quart. 29 5 48 morning 
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Description of CottsrieLD House, 
the Seat of the Right Hon. Lord 


M ontgomery. 
OILSFIELD HOUSE, which 


has been recently erected by 
Lord Montgomery, is situated in the 
County of Ayr, about six miles to 
the east of the county town, and on 
the north bank of the water of Ayr. 
Though there are in Ayrshire one or 
two mansions larger in size, there are 
none superior to it in pomt ot ele- 
gance. The principal house is 120 
feet long and 60 feet wide. ‘he 
main entry is under a portico in the 
centre, which is supported by six 
massy columns. The entranee hall, 
Which is circular, is 25 fect diameter, 
and 16} feet high; the ceiling sup- 
ported by eight pillars of stone, beau- 
titully polished and varnished. “The 
dining room on the left, and drawing 
room on the right are each, 40 feet 
long, 22; wide, and 16! feet high. 
The saloon in the centre of the house 
san octagon 20 feet diameter, with 
8 pillars supporting a balcony, from 
Which the rooms in the attic story 
enter, ‘The capitals are doric enta- 
blature, with enriched mouldings,— 
The whole height of the salgon is 47 


feet, formed into groin arches above, 
and enriched with composite mould. 
ings. ‘The breakfast parlour and bil- 
liard room, $2 feet long by 20 feet 
wide each, are in the back projection 
or bow ; and the upper story is form- 
ed into sixteen bed rooms, with dress- 
ing closets to each. 

A wing, 50 feet by 20, is added 
to cach end of the house. hat on 
the north is formed into a place of 
business, apartments for a principal 
servant, &c. and that on the south 
into an orangery, on the end of the 
drawing room; the orange trees and 
other plants being seen from it thro’ 
a glass door and two large windows. 
At the opposite end of the drawing 
room, a reflecting mirror rises from 
the floor 13 feet, and 54 feet broad, 
which shows the room and orangery 
double. When day light is excluded, 
and the room and orangery lighted 
by two superb crystal lustres in each, 
hung from the ceiling, and the bril- 
liancy of the room and orangery re- 
flected double in the mirror, the 
whole seems to be an enchanted grove, 


or corner of the Elysian fields. The 


whole furniture, and every tuning 
about this delightful residence, ts mast 
superb, 
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Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
tory. 


July. [)UBING the first half of 
the month the weather was 
generally dry and warm, and much 
hav was “made, j in this neighbourhood, 
Without a shower. After the ]8tha 
good deal of rain fell, at intervals, 
till near the close of the month— 
The different kinds of crops have 
come on pretty rapidly, but must un- 
avoidably be later than usual. Straw- 
berries were more than a fortnight 
behind the ordinary time ; the middle 
of the strawberry season being so 
late as 23d or 24th July, when straw- 
berrics. were sold at 10d, a Scots 
pint. Roses have this year been 
nearly a month later than they com- 
monly are. The cabbage-rose is only 
now (27th July) in pe sheation. 
Botany. ‘The Royal Botanic Gar- 
den here still remains in the depress- 
ed state, for want of funds, which we 
have formerly, more than once, ta- 
ken occasion to describe 3 with one 
 hot-house absolutely ruin, and 
another verging to it; and scarce. 
ly a sufficient command of hands to 
throw water on the tlower-pots. In 
these most unfavourable cizcumstan- 
ces, It Is certainly very creditable, 
both to the botanical Professor and to 
the practical Superintendant, that 
the garden should still maintain a re- 
spectable character. The personal 
exertions of the superintendant, 
head gardener, Mr Macnas, we be- 
lieve to be unremitting ; and it seems 
a public disgrace that they should not 
be better rewarded, and that his abi- 
lities and zeal should not be seconded, 
by a smal! grant of the public money 
for the improvement of the garden, 
Notwithstanding this discouraging 
state of matters, Mr Macnab has late- 
ly introduced many new or very rare 
plants i into the garden. He has, in 
partic ular, carried the culture of ex- 
otic aquatics to a pitch hitherto un- 
Known in Scotland. Among several 


Monthiy Memoranda in Natural History, 


others which were in tlower in the 
beginning of this month, we may 
mention two, which we have never 
before seen in this country 3 viz. Sa- 
gittaria lancifolia, introduced from 
the East Indies about ten years ago, 
and Zizaria aquatica, or Canada Rice, 
This last has been recommended to 
the Board of Agriculture under the 
title of Canadian Marsh Corn ; and 
because Mr Pinkerton, (who is evi- 
dently no botanist,) has eulogized 
this * cereal gramen” as * probably 
intended by nature to become, at 
some future period, the bread-corn of 
the north *,”’ it has been concluded, 
in a recent Agricultural Report, that 
it * promises to be an object of im- 
portant interest in the cold and moist 
climate of Scotland, where oats and 
barley cannot be aie antageously cul- 
tivated.” The Zizania is an annual 
plant ; and, we fear, requires, to brine 
it to pe fection, a degree of steady 
warmth not to be expected from 3 2 
Scottish summer. We are aware, ti! 
a few plants have, for several years 
past, annually ripened their sec ds in 
a pond in Sir Joseph Banks’s garcen 
at Hounslow ; but the seeds have e been 
regularly saved with care, kept In 
jars of temperate water over winter, 

and sown in the pond in spring, whem 
the severe frosts were over; and i 
inust be allowed, that there is a cons!- 
derable difference of climate betwee! 
Hounslow, west from London, 2nd 
the Highlands of Scotland. ‘The Z- 
zania hes now flowered for the fire 

time in Scotland in the stove of Uh 

Botanic Garden. 

To the list of rare native plants to 
be found within a day’s excursio® 
from Edinburgh +, may be added @ 
new species of Orobanche, 0. rubra, 
or Red fragrant Broom-rape, first de- 
scribed by ‘Dr Smith about four years 


ago ft, as having been found 


— 


* Modern geogrophy, iii. 380. 
+ Memoirs of Wernerian Society. vol. |. 
+ Sowerby's English Botany, t- "1 786. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manufaciures, 2c. 483 


Belfast in Ireland. Ji grows on dry 
banks, where the rocks are basalt and 
amygdaloid, by the sea-shore near 
the ruins of Seafield Tower, between 
Kinghorn and Kirkcaldy in Fife— 
Both the stamina and pistillum in 
this species are set with glandular 
hairs. Inthe former, the hairs are 
numerous at the base of the filaments, 
and nearly pellucid; in the latter, 
they abound at the summit of the 
germen and style, and are purplish, 
‘The Hower smells somewhat like ho- 
neysuchle. It was in bloom on 18th 
July. N. 
Canonmills, 27th July 1812, 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
Sactures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Kine Arts. 


Anprew Kvicur, Esq. 

has published a New and Ex- 
peditious Mode of Budding. “ The 
luxuriant shoots of peach and necta- 
rine trees,”? says he, “ are generally 
barren ; but the lateral shoots emitted 
by them in the same season, are often 
productive of fruit. The bearing 
wood is afforded by the natural buds 
ot the luxuriant shoots; but I thought 
tt probable that such might as readily 
be afforded by the inserted buds of 
another variety under appropriate ma- 
nagement. I therefore, as early as 
June 1808, as the luxuriant shoots of 
my peach trees were grown sufli- 
ciently firm to permit the operation, 
inserted buds of other varieties into 
them, employing two distinct liga- 
tures to hold the buds in their places. 
One ligature was first placed above 
the bud inserted, and upon the trans- 
verse section through the bark ; the 
other, which had no further office 
than that of securing the bud, was 
applied in the psual way. As soon 
as the buds (which never fail under 
the Preceding circumstances) had at- 
tached themselyes, the ligatures last 


applied were iaken off, but the others 
were suffered to remain, The pas- 
sage of the sap upwards was in con- 
sequence much oostructed, and the 
inserted buds began tu vegetate strong- 
ly in July; and, when these afforded 
shoots about four inches long, the re- 
maining ligatures were taken off, to 
permit the excess of sap to poss ony 
and the young shoots were nailed to 
the wall. Being there properly ex- 
posed to light, their wood ripened 
well, and attorded blossoms in the 
succeeding spring.” 

Arthur Young, Iésq. secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, lately pub- 
lished a letter recommending an ex- 
tended cultivation of polatoes. Half 
an acre in every hundred, added to 
the present space under this crop, 
would (he says) produee human food 
sufficient io answer the purpose of all 
the foreign corn imported into this 
country, at an expence, for the last 
twelve years, of above thirty millions 
sterling 3 one acre of polatoes being 
estimaied as equal te two of wheat. 
‘Lhis root being also applicable to the 
use of horses, cattle, and hogs, no 
farmer need be apprehensive of the 
cullure proving disadvantageous at 
anv time, showid the price of wheat 
happen to be cheap, and potatoes con- 
sequently low im price. In regard 
to those landlords who consider the 
culture of potatucs as detrimental to 
the Jaud, he recommends that they 
Should permit their tenants te plant 
a certain portion of ground with po- 
talves, on condition that the latter 
lay on each acre so planted, a certain 
quantity of manure or lime. 

Sir Joseph Banks, observing lately 
the motion of a snake along the floor, 
discovered that it was assisted by its 
ribs, which served the purpose of 
feet, the points of them touching the 
ground, and by those means facilita- 
ting iis motions. 

Lord Dunmore, who resides at 
Dunmore Park, on the Firth of Forth, 
has thirteen acres laid out in garden, 
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During his absence on the public 
service, his son, Lord Fincastle, ob- 
served an old pear tree, which had 
Jong discontinued bearing, with fruit 
on one branch only, He pointed it 
out to the gardener, who, on exami- 
nation, found that this branch, which 
was about the thickness of a man’s 
arm, had been cut round, and the 
incision bad been so deep as to go to 
the heart of the bough. As there 
appeared to be no other cause for the 
fecundity of this branch, another 
bough was cut in a similar manner, 
and the operation produced a similar 
revivification, Afterwards a deep 
incision was made in the trunk of au 
old pear tree, which had been five or 
six years without bearing, and the 
whole tree was soon in full blossom. 

M, Itard, physician to the School 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, 
lately read to the Institute an Essay 
on the construction of the organ of 
hearing, and the causes and cure of 
deafness ; in which he gave an ac- 
count of a cure performed by him on 
a deaf and dumb youth, by perfora- 
ting the tympanum of the ear, and 
injecting warm water. 

Three automatons are now exhibi-. 
ting at Paris—the first writes the 
names of persons ; the second, copies 
drawings ; and the third, which is a 
thef d’auvre, speaks and articulates 
distinctly, 


Historical Sketch of the Origin ef the 
Revolution at BUENOS AYRES, By 
a Native, 


(From Mazwe's Travels in Brasil.) 


qr is necessary to direct our censi- 

deration to the eas anterior to 
the establishment of the present Junta 
of government, and recur to the events 
which took piace among the people, 
subsequent to the imvasion of the 
English. The military exertions oc- 
easioned by that enterprise, awoke 


Origin of the Revolution at Buenos Ayres. 


the spirit of the inhabitants of the 
vice-royalty, and excited in them a 
degree of vigour and energy of which 
they had never before been conscious. 
The royal authority exercised by the 
viceroy, under whose government the 
country had been lost at the period of 
Major-General Beresford’s exjedi- 
tion, could not but sink into contem 

before the eyes of a people who had 
of themselves re-conquered the coun- 
try, and had afterwards successfully 
proved their valour against the Eng- 
lish arms. A viceroy incapable, if 
not pusillanimous, who had done no- 
thing more than passively witness the 
loss of two important places belonging 
to the Spanish crown in these territo- 
ries, and who, by his feeble measures, 
was bringing on other misfortunes, at 
the time when Sir Samuel Achmuty had 
already occupied Monte- Video, was ig- 
nominiously de by an extraordi- 
nary Junta of the peopie, who assem- 
bled in the Cabildo, totreat of measures 
fit to be adopted in circumstances so 
critical. I shall abstain from giving 
an opinion on this signal proceeding 
of the people of Buenos Ayres, which 
was doubtless no good augury for the 
interests of the metropolis, and I 
know not whether, in respect to the 
illegality of the measure, the colonists 
ought to have waited for the resolu- 
tion of the cabinet of Madrid, on a 
point which, although very urgent, 
was, in truth, delicate ; but certain it 
is, thet had they not, on this occasion, 
taken to themselves the privileges of 
the Sovereign, there was much risk 
that his decisions, when they should 
arrive, might be dispensed with.— 
This deposal, by a natural conse- 
quence, gave the chair of the Viceroy 
Sobremante to the naval captain, Don 
Santiago Liniers, a French emigrant, 
who had headed the military expedition 
which restored the place to the Spa- 
niards on the 12th of August 1806, 
and who occupied the same rank 
when it was invaded by General 
Whitelocke in 1807. It may 


| | 
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truth be said, that accident alone ef- 
fected the elevation of this man; de- 
void of morals, and a victim of dissi- 
pation and gaming, he was sunk into 
a homiliating obscurity, whence he 
rose from the condition of a subal- 
tern to the high rank of chief of these 
provinces, of which he had just been 
the restorer and defender, not by the 
effect of his military talents, but 
through the favour of fortune alone. 
Vain of success, equally unexpected 
and glorious, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to the most ambitious projects, 
and finished by uniting himself with 
the revolution of Spain, which, leav- 
ing the monarchy without a head, 
and dismembering all the parts of 
that great edifice, presented to him 
the most favourable field for the exe- 
cution of the various plans he was 
continually forming. At one time 
it appeared to be his intention to keep 
all these parts of the kingdom inac- 
tive, until the fate of the metropolis 
should be decided, and he might join 
the victorious dynasty, as was done 
by his predecessors in the war of the 
Succession ; at another time, he openly 
favoured the cause of the French, 
and, as if he distrusted the result of 
the contest, seemed desirous of precipi- 
tating these countries into the power 
of the Usurper. He even ventured 
to issue cautionary proclamations of 
an insidious nature, in which he in- 
voked the name of His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, a name hitherto never 
recognized in these regions, and sent 
Out emissaries with letters for Napo- 
leon, giving an account of the state 
of the colony, as he had done even in 
the time of Charles IV., when he ad- 
to Paris the acceunts of the 

late defeat of the English in the river 
ta, suing, by this plausible pretext, 
the favour of the Regulator of the 
Destinies of Europe, for such he styled 
him. Lastly, he was disposed to up- 
hold the pretensions of the Infanta 
Carlota to the internal government of 


that territory, by way of a provisional 


administration, during the uncertain 
state of the Spanish monarchy. Of 
all these projects, among which I 
should be at a loss to distinguish the 
favourite one, the basis and indispen- 
sable condition was, the permanency 
of his own command in the provinces, 
which is indeed the end and motive of 
all the public functionaries of Ameri- 
ca; and, as it was to be feared, that 
the disorder in the metropolis might 
give rise *a comniotions im the colo- 
nies, which are ever to be dreaded by 
the constituted authorities, the Vice- 
roy Liniers thought proper to conceal 
the real state of afiatvs, at least for 
some time, until he might be able, 
with greater security, to fix his views 
on a certain point. Conformably to 
this safe line of policy, he contradict- 
ed all the rumours which had been 
spread, respecting the disastrous for- 
tunes of the house of Bourbon in 
Europe, and constantly gave the lie 
to all the varying accounts concern 
them which were received throug 
private channels, so that whoever 
dared to doubt the sincerity of the 
French towards Spain, was accused of 
treason and blasphemy. ‘The magi- 
strates (Oidores) would have entered 
into the plan, had it been inerely for 
the sake of continuing m their offi- 
ces; and the Cabildo, at that time 
composed of European Spaniards, fa- 
voured these artifices without sect 
their drift; for, from the remarkable 
ignorance which notoriously charac- 
terized every individual among them, 
we have not the smallest sccuple im 
impeaching their judgment ; but, as a 
voluntary concession to their sense of 
honour, we would rather allow, that 
the sole intention which actuated 
them, was a rage for suppressing bad 
news. From these different elements 
of authority, cunningly combined by 
Liniers, was formed an extraordinary 
Junta, (convoked and presided over 
by himself,) to determine on all pub- 
lic concerns which presented them- 
selves; this establishment, however, 
Wag 
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was accidental, and produced no other 
effect than that of giving ethciency to 
the wiil of their chief. 

arrival ot a Frengh. sloop of 
war at Maldonado in the month of 
July, of the same year (1807,) with 
an emissary sent by Napoleon, produ- 
ced a change of scene, and developed 
the wystery. However, as the vessel 
had arrived at sixty leayues distence 
from the capital, che affair was still 
ruisre; resented to the people, who were 
told, that, in proof of the good faith 
with which the Prench hac entered 
Spain, Napoleon sent this ship, laden 
with muskets and other arms, in order 
that they might defend themselves 
against the Caghsh, ‘the Old Spa- 
niards resident in Buenos Aves were 
the greatest dupes of this miserable 
imposture, and for two successive 
nights exhibited the ridiculous spec- 
tacle of parading the streeis with 
bands of music and lighted torches, 
and rending the air with ecclamaticns 
of Viva Napoleon: so carnest were 
they in this classic display of their 
stupid foolishness, that, it may be 
presumed, they excited the compassion 
even of thore who contrived the de- 
ception. ‘The emissary having arriv- 
ed at the capital, the Junta above- 
mentioned was convened, and _ his 
dispatches were read; they consisted 
of some orders from the new ministers 
O'Farrel and Azanza, giving an ac- 
count of the occurrences at Aranjuez 
and Bayonne, aad the consequent ab- 
dications of the crown of Spzin in 
favour of Joseph. in these papers, 
retlections were made on the necessity 
of acceding to such measures, even if 
it were for no other reason than that 
of avoiding a disastrous war, which 
could be productive of no advantage, 
as its last result would be the ruin of 
the nation, which, in that case, would 
have to yield unconditionally to the 
law of the conqueror ; whereas an op- 
portunity now oficred, of peaceably 
placing at its head a wise king, sup- 
ported by the immense influence and 


power of his ommpotent brother. Te 
this was added, « long and piteous 
narrative ot the evils brought on 
Spain by the family ot the Bourbons, 
especially by its latter branches, 
whose misconduct, although described 
in exaggerated terms, and with a 
malicious design, was not altogether 
misrepresented ; the whole concluded 
with an admonition to the Americans, 
stating, that the well-disposed Spa- 
niards of the metropolis expected that 
they would conduct themselves in this 
critical conjuncture, at least, with the 
prud nce which their forefathers had 
maniiested in the war of the Succession. 
Moreover, there came orders from 
the council of Castille, requiring that 
oaths of allegiance should be taken for 
the new King Joseph, with others for 
the Mmperer Napoleon, and an addi- 
tional mass of printed papers were 
distriputed on the occasion. As these 
papers imposed a responsibility on te 
chiels of the Viceroyalty tor whatever 
contravention or resistance might take 
place, and as the affair was of such 
high importance, the government 
thought they could free themselves 
from such responsibility by transter- 
ring it to the people, who might, o! 
their own“ascord, take resolution 
for which they themselves wanted 
courage, and which, being adopted as 
it were by the force of the general 
will, would prevent any blame being 
attributed to the persons in power.— 
‘The Cabildo were of opinion, that 
the state of the monarchy should be 
made public, and that, by burning 
the papers brought by the emissary, 
(which was done to the printed ones, 
but not to the ministerial orders, &c.) 
an idea of the nature of his commission 
inight go forth, and they might then 
wait to see what part the people 
would take, still inclining them to 
hope for a favourable turn to the 
existing disasters, which, in their 
judgment, were but transitory. 


- (To be concluded in our next.) 
Account 
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Account of Tumult, or Laws, which 
have been lately levelled and exa- 
mined in STRATHMORE. 


(Concluded from p. 428.) 


Le may not be uninteresting to re- 
lect a little on the origin and wra 
of these erections. When the absur- 
dities and superstitions of Paganism 
yielded their place to the rational 
and pure principles of Christianity, 
men, during their lives, became so 
attached to the place consecrated to 
devotion, that it was frequently their 
most fervent, and sometimes their 
last wish, that their ashes might rest 
where their devotions had been per- 
formed : Christian churches, accord- 
ingly, became the burying-places of 
Christians. But as this coveted pri- 
vilege could not be conferred pro- 
miscuously on all, it was reserved 
for the more distinguished by rank, 
riches, or religious worth 5 such as 
were inferior, in any, or all, of theve 
particulars, being obliged to content 
themselves with as near an approxi- 
mation as possible to the envied spot: 
that the latter might be as nearly as 
possible on a footing with the for- 
mer, they also were consecrated by 
numerous prayers, and various reli- 
gious rites, inclosed with walls, and 
shut up with gates: hence it may, 
With a degree of probability, ap- 
proaching nearly to certainty, be in- 
ferred, that the modes and places 
of interment described, were previous 
to the introduction of Christianity ; 
and they may be found in every 
nation, whether ignorant or learned, 
near to, or remote from, its establish- 
ment, 

Men, ignorant of the art of sculp- 
ture, and unacquainted with the use 
of letters, are naturally no less than 
their superiors in ornamental and use- 
ful acquirements, desirous of posthu- 
mous protection and memorial. 


Yet even these bones, from insult to pro- 
tect 


Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
July 1812. 


2 


With uncouth rhymes, and shapless sculp- 
ture deck*d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d ? 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look, behind. 
Gray's ELEey. 


With a view of avoiding this 

shocking want of protection, and ab- 
horred torgetfulness, heroes who have 
bled in their country’s cause, and le- 
gislators whose meditations were cal- 
culated for the benefit of mankind, 
were honoured by an admiring and 
grateful posterity with the most sub- 
stantial posthumous expressions of 
their sentiments they were capable 
of paying. ‘To these material marks 
of respect, divine honours were often 
superadded. Many of the objects of 
Pagan devotion were once men of 
like passions as their worshippers.— 
The sceptical may doubt, whether 
the case be much altered among the 
ignorant and superstitious of the pre- 
sent day, born and residing in what 
are termed Catholic Christian coun- 
tries, 
But be this as it may, it is very 
remarkable, that the rudely construct- 
ed laws and cairns of barbarians have 
survived monuments of the most ex- 
quisite taste and admirable construc- 
tion, reared to the memory of the 
dead by an enlightened and polished 
posterity. ‘The durability of manual 
labour is far from being in proportion 
to the skill and ingenuity with which 
it is executed. But arts have been 
invented by which the reverse is the 
case with the productions of the mind, 
which, by these arts, appear to bid de- 
fiance to the violent assaults of base 
barians, and the slow impressions of 
the lapse of time ; and promise to ex- 
ist as long as the scene on which they 
are exhibited, and the orb by whose 
light they are read or admired. 

These durable records supply histo- 
rical confirmation of unquestionable 
authenticity, and poctical illustra. 
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tion of great antiquity, of the ac- 
count just given of the rude monu- 
ments erected over the dead. Among 
the Jews, at a period when they had 
acquired skill sutlicient toenable them 
to erect elegant artificial monuments 
to the memory of those they meant to 
honour, the rude practice of their 
forefathers was still retained, as at 
present amongst us; and by both, 
considered as appropriate marks of 
infamy. Many heaps of stones are 
mentioned in the Old Testament * as 
laid upon the remains of those, whose 
memories they wished to be consigned 
to infamy and abhorrence. Homer, 
who lived in an age very little ac- 
quainted with the arts of arehitecture 
and sculpture, either from his own 
observation, or the suggestions of a 
mind capable of perceiving and de- 
lincating the workings of human na- 
ture, describes his heroes, as receiving 
at death like rude honours as were 
paid to our Caledonian ancestors. 
The Projan Hector, and the Grecian 
Patroclus, are cach of them repre- 
senied as having a monument of the 
kind called Jaw erected over them. 


The snowy bones his friends and brothers 
place, 

With tears, collected in a golden vase ; 

The golden vase, in purple palls they roll’d, 

(Mt softest texture, and inwrought with gold: 

Last o'er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 

And rais’¢d a tomb, memorial of the dead. 
Hom. itiap, Book 24 line 1003. 


The preceding account is, in the 
original, adorned with the graces of 
poetry, and these are, 1m the transla- 
tion, heightened by the splendid 
genius of a most elegant versifier ; 
but, when divested of these adventi- 
tious ornaments, the account will be 
found literally to apply to such monu- 
ments as have been described. The 
more foreible, and particular account, 
of the interment of the Grecian hero 
is to the same purpose, - 


* Josh, vii. 26,---29, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. 


High in the midst, they place the swelling 
bed 


Of rising earth ; memorial of the dead. 
Hom. In1ap, Book 23. line 319, 


The size of these monuments, for 
in this they principally differed, was 
in proportion to the wealth, or grati- 
tude, of the surviving relation:.— 
Alyattes, the parent of the once pro- 
verbially wealthy, and afterwards tra- 
gically unfortunate Croesus, king of 
Lydia, is described, by the earlicst 
of profane historians, as having a mo- 
nument of this kind erected to his 
memory, inferior in magnitude and 
splendour only to the pyramids of 
Egypt, the real or imaginary recep- 
tacles of the ashes of the mightiest 
monarchs of antiquity. 

‘There is reason to believe, that 
this practice was continued by the 
Greeks till after the battle of Mara- 
thon. ‘The more illustrious who fell 
in that honourable, and advantageous 
engagement, had three tumuli raised 
to their colleotive memories. The 
rich harvest of Persian spoils gathered 
in the field of their disgraceful defeat, 
contributed with the commercial and 
political advantages, resulting from 
the victory, to exalt the Athenians 
to a degree of consideration and 
wealth, which they had never before 
attained. ‘The effect of these soon 
appeared in the splendour and ele- 
gance of their public erections ; be- 
sides embalming their memories, in 
his own admired and immortal fu- 
neral orations, Pericles honoured the 
memories of those who fell in their 
country’s cause, with paintings, and 
statues, executed by the ablest mas- 
ters, and placed in the most consp!- 
cuous, or sacred places of the capital 
of their native country. 

The same practice might, with 
equal facility, and no less perspicuity, 
be traced in the ruder periods of the 
Roman republic ; but as the labour 
would be tedious, and so far as illus- 
tration is concerned, superfluous, it 
may, 
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may, perhaps, with more propriety be 
omitted than prosecuted, 

Honours, originally conferred upon 
the meritorious, are afterwards often 
inherited by their descendants, or 
bestowed on them by wealth and va- 
nity. Hence the monuments original- 
ly erected to commemorate the worth 
of the great and good have become 
the receptacles of the remains of their 
infantile or degenerate descendants. 
The bones of the latter do not indeed 
so clearly evince their character, as 
those of the former do their size and 
age ; but both being found lying in- 
discriminately, or in different strata 
in the same place, it may, reasonably 
be inferred that this was the place of 
family burial, or the practice changed 
tor the more religious and interesting 
one introduced by Christians. 

Many of the large heaps of stones, 
or cairns, observable throughout the 
country, appear evidently and for like 
reasons, to have been appropriated to 
the same purpose as the laws ; and it 
is very remarkable, that the latter 
are not in situations more remote, 
nor in greater numbers, than the for- 
mer. Hundreds of our countrymen, 
who have acted either in civil or mi- 
litary capacities in the East Indies, 
can give oral testimony of the exist- 
ence of innumerable cairns in that 
remote country, which are viewed by 
the native Hindus with reverence, 
and never passed without some other 
mark of respect besides casting on 
them an additional stone. Some pe- 
culiarity in the sentiments of those 
particular tribes, or families, abun- 
dantly trifling, perhaps, in itself, hy 
whom cairns were first raised, or even 
a scarcity of the materials of which 
laws are composed, might have given 
rise to the preference of the one to 
the other; but whatever may be in 
this conjecture, still cairns are found 
to contain the remains of the dead, 
and bear marks of fire having been 
kindled on their summit; an incon- 
trovertible proof of their having been 


raised for the same purpose, and 
viewed in a similar light as the 
laws. 

Upon a great and total change of 
opinion, men often go in correlative, 
altho’ lesser matters, to the opposite 
extreme. This was remarkably the 
case, both in the civil and religious 
revolutions that took place some cen- 
turies age in our own country; and 
cannot be reasonably supposed to 
have been less so at the complete 
change from Paganism to Christiani- 
ty ; practices in themselves of no 
very essential moment, but which 
had been familiar and respected in the 
one case, came to be abolished or ab- 
horred in the other. Accordingly, 
when the places and modes of burial, 
at present common, were first uni- 
versally established among Christians, 
those of their Pagan ancestors came 
naturally to be viewed with aversion 
or disgust, and appropriated to such 
as by their conduct had excited these 
emotions. Hence suicides and mur- 
derers, shockingly atrocious, have 
been, by law and practice, denied the 
privilege of Christian burial and their 
remains consigned to a cairn, or some- 
thing still more dishonourable. ‘The 
honourable style of the ancient Pa- 
gans, erected over the respected and 
honoured dead, became, by a change 
of sentiment, the infamous stakes ot 
modern Christians, driven into the 
graves, or even through the bodies ot 
those whose conduct they meant to 
mark with abhorrence. 

Some practices that may be consi- 
dered as inconsistent with, or even 
deviations from the preceding remark, 


may be observed: but as the ocean, © 


which has been long and much agi- 
tated’by a storm, does not, instantly, 
nor even equably subside, when the 
cause of its swelling ceases; so prac- 
tices which have been long and ~uni- 
versally followed, do not instantly and 
universally cease, when the opinions 
on which they were founded are laid 
aside. The vulgar and ignorant, al- 
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though fickle and capricious in their 


opinions and personal attachments, 
are often strongly wedded to long- 
established, or superstitious practices. 
Cairns are not only numerous in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland, 
but are still held in a considerable 
degree of veneration by some of the 
inhabitants, A promise to pay a 
lasting and honourable tribute to the 
dead, is conveyed by, or implied in 
the familiar proverb, “ I will cast a 
stone to your cairn 3”? an undeniable 
proof that this had once been consi- 
dered as one of the greatest and 
most durable marks of respect. 

Viscount Dundee, who closed his 
eyes in the arms of victory, at the 
pass of Killykranky, had a cairn 
raised to his memory, by his admir- 
ing and grateful followers; and had 
success so far followed his enterprise 
as to entitle him to the appellation of 
a leader ina revolution, or restoration; 
it is not improbable that the more 
civilized and refined, who had been 
benefited or honoured by his success, 
would have called forth the exertions 
of the ablest sculptors to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory among the 
most venerable and honoured reposi- 
tories of the dead. 

Few of the human race can, with 
perfect indifference, look upon the 
receptacles of the relicts of their fel- 
low creatures, particularly if they have 
been distinguished for their piety, or 
acts of public benefit ; by the super- 
stitious and ignorant, they are beheld 
with religious veneration and respect. 
Ashes, undistinguishable from com- 
mon earth, and inanimate bones moul- 
dering fast to the same condition, 
cannot be supposed of themselves to 
inspire such sentiments. Notwith- 
standing this, their presence never 
fails to call up a variety of interesting 
associated recolleetions to the mind ; 
which, at ihe same time, cannot be 
induced to believe that these are all 
that new remains of what was once 


so exalted and noble. ‘That principle 
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which once animated and directed the 
now senseless and ruined frame, did 
not appear affected by its decay, and 
cannot therefore be supposed to have 
been involved in its dissolution.— 
These, and a variety of other sugges- 
tions, have naturally occurred to men, 
and in a great measure convinced 
them of their soul’s immortality.— 
Every where this belief may be found 
to prevail. The place where its 
mortal companion was deposited, or 
the scenes where they shone mutually 
conspicuous, are naturally supposed 
to be more interesting and dear, 
than any other sublunary spot, to the 
dislodged spirit. With what takes 
place there it is supposed to be well 
acquainted, and to take in it a deep 
interest. Hence the cemeteries con- 
taining the ashes of the great and 
good, have always been peculiarly 
revered, and whatever was transacted 
among them, or in their presence, 
deemed religiously sacred and bind- 
ing. Fromsuch considerations, when 
these situations conveniently occur- 
red, the tribunal of justice has been 
erected on them; or when this was 
not the case, all that could be brought 
placed under it ; men unquestionably 
believing, that judges would be over- 
awed into greater circumspection and 
impartiality in the presence of the 
relicts of a legislator, an hero, or @ 
saint ; and an oath administered over 
these relicts, considered a> more Sa- 
cred and binding than when taken in 
any other place. Altho’ an increase 
of knowledge and refinement has 
greatly modified, or partly effaced 
such sentiments, they are not, perhaps 
even yet, universally without effect ; 
and undeniable evidence of their 
former existence, and powerful in- 
fluence, might be easily adduced.— 
From whatever cause it may have 
happened, it is certain, that in one 
portion of these realms, the supreme 
courts of ju'tice at present meet on, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of, 
an ancient burying ground; and a 
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all the other parts of them, oaths are 
often administered over the sacred 
volume. 
Delegated representation, either 
for the purpose of making laws, or 
administering justice, 1s altogether a 
modern practice, and of comparative- 
ly late introduction. ‘Che ingenious 
Greeks, and warlike Romans, mani- 
fested their tumultuary freedom on 
such eecasions by meeting collectively 
in a shady grove, or an open area.— 
Our Gothic ancestors, no less jea- 
lous of their liberty than either the 
Grecks or Romans, although greatly 
inferior to them in gardening and 
architecture, assembled on a law, or 
in its immediate neighbourhood, for 
deliberating on public measures, 
framing regulations for the common- 
weal, and settling such differences as 
might have arisen betwixt near neigh- 
bours, or contiguous clans. The si- 
tuations and purposes to which they 
were applied, might be very suitable 
to each other in private cases, or even 
When communities were of very cir- 
cumscribed extent and limited num- 
bers; but as their numbers multiplied, 
or when those formerly separated be- 
_ €ame united, they could not, at their 
public meetings, find either room, 
sunshine, or shelter, on the compara- 
ively diminutive tumuli, or laws, 
which contained the visible remains 
of those they respected and admired, 
and where they were formerly accus- 
tomed to meet. Necessity would 
therefore induce a change. The 
associations which occur to, and in- 
fluence rude minds, often appear to 
the more cultivated, faint and feeble. 
Natural eminences, resembling laws 
in their conical form, and insulated 
Situation, might, to men destitute of 
all historical record, and incapable 
of,or unaccustomed to, much research, 
&ppear to have been appropriated by 
S former » and, perhaps, more gigan- 
tic race, to funereal purposes ; at any 
rate, they were superior to them in 
Tespect to the purposes wanted.— 


Conical hills thus became the seats of 

legislators, and of judges, and from 

this circumstance, naturally received 

the appellation Law, which distin- 

guished places formerly applied to 

the same purpose. 

Others apart sat on a MILL relir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of aa foreknowledge, will, and 

ate 5 

Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

Par. Lost, Book 2. line 1558. 


Although these eminences were 
certainly not accumulated by art, it 
might be very doubtful if they real- 
ly contained any relicts of the dead ; 
their being had recourse to for the 
same public purposes as those that 
were both, seems naturally to ac- 
count for their receiving the name 
Law, which is applied to a coni- 
cal hill in the neighbourhood of 
North Berwick, and one at Largs, at 
Dundee, and two on the opposite ends 
of the Lomond hills in Fife, and a 
variety of other places in Scotland. 


A+B~Y. Z. 


Description of the Present State of the 
Seraglio at CONSTANTINOPLE. 


(From Clarke's Travels, Vol. 11.) 


WE left Pera, in a gondola, about 
seven o’clock in the morning 3 
embarking at Tophana, and steering 
towards that yate of the Seraglio 
which faces the Bospherus on the 
south-eastern side, where the entrance 
to the Seraglio gardens and the gars 
dener’s lodge are situated. A Bos- 
tanghy, as a sort of porter, is usually 
seated with his attendants within the 
portal. Upon entering the Scraglio, 
the spectator is struck by a wild and 
confused assemblage of great and in- 
teresting objects: among the first of 
these are, enormous cypresses, mas- 
sive and lofty masonry, neglected 
and broken sarcophagi, high rtsing 

mounds, 
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mounds, and a long gloomy avenue, 
leading from the gates of the garden 
between the double walls of the 
seraglio, ‘This gate is the same by 
which the sultanas come out for the 
purpose of an airing; and the gar- 
dener’s lodge is on the right hand 
of it; the avenue, extending from it 
towards the west, offers a broad and 
beautiful, although solitary walk, to 
a very considerable extent, shut in 
by high walls on both sides. Directly 
opposite this entrance of the seraglio 
is a very lofty mound, or bank, co- 
vered by large trees, and traversed by 
terraces, over which, on the top, are 
walls with turrets. On the right 
hand, after entering, are the large 
wooden folding-doors of the Grand 
Signior’s gardens ; and near them lie 
many fragments of ancient marbles, 
appropriated to the vilest purposes : 
among others a sarcophagus of one 
block of marble, covered with a sim- 
ple, tho’ unmeaning bas-relief. Enter- 


ing the garden by the folding-doors, ' 


a pleasing coup d’oeil of trellis- work 
and covered walks is displayed, more 
after the taste of Holland than that 
of any other country. Various, and 
very despicable jets d’eau, straight 
gravel walks and borders disposed in 
parallelograms, with the exception of 
a long greenhouse filled with orange 
trees, compose all that appears in the 
small spot which bearsthe name of the 
Seraglio Gardens. The view on en- 
tering is down the principal gravel 
walk, and all the walks meet at a 
ceniral point, beneath a dome of the 
same trellis-work, by which they are 
covered, Small fountains spout a 
few quarts of water into large shells, 
or form parachutes over lighted bou- 
gies, by the sides of the walks. The 
trellis work is of wood, painted white, 
and covered by jasmine : and this, as 
it does not conceal the artificial frame 
by which it is supported, produces a 
wretched effect. On -the outside of 
the trellis-work appear small par- 
terres, edged with box, containing 


very common flowers, and adorned 
with fountains, On the right hand, 
after entering the gardens, appears 
the magnificent kiosk, which consti- 
tutes the sultan’s summer residence ; 
and farther on is the orangery before 
mentioned, occupying the whole ex- 
tent of the wall on that side— 
Exactly opposite the garden gates is 
the door of the Charem, or palace of 
the women belonging to the Grand 
Signior ; a building not unlike one of 
the small colleges in Cambridge, and 
inclosing the same kind of cloistered 
court. Qne side of this building ex- 
tends across the upper extremity of 
the garden, so that the windows look 
into it. Below these windows are 
two small green-houses, filled with 
very common plants, and a number 
of Canary birds. Before the charem 
windows, on the right hand, is a pon- 
derous, gloomy, wooden door; and 
this, creaking with massive hinges, 
opens to the quadrangle, or interior 
court of the charem itself. We will 
keep this door shut for a short time, 
in order to describe the seraglio gar- 
den more minutely, and afterwards 
open it, to gratify the reader’s curio- 
sity. Still Teles the Charem on the 
left hand, is a paved ascent, leading 
through a handsome gilded iron gate, 
from the lower to the upper garden. 
Here is a kiosk, which I shall pre- 
sently describe. Returning from the 
charem to the door by which we first 
entered, a lofty wall on the right 
hand supports a terrace with a few 
small parterres ; these, at a consider- 
able height above the lower garden, 
constitute what is now called the Up- 
per Garden of the seraglio, and, till 
within these few years, it was the on- 
ly one. 

Having thus completed the tour of 
this small and insignificant spot of 

ound, let us now enter the kiosk, 
which I first mentioned as the sul- 
tan’s summer residence. It is situa- 
ted on the sea shore, and commands 


one of the finest views the eve ever 


beheld 
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beheld, of Scutary and the Asiatic 
coast 3 the mouth of the canal, and 
a moving picture of ships, gondolas, 
dolphins, birds ; with all the floating 
pageantry of this vast metropolis, 
such as no other capital in the world 
can pretend to exhibit. ‘The kiosk 
itself, fashioned after the airy fan- 
tastic style of Eastern architecture, 
presents a spacious chamber, covered 
by a dome, from which, towards the 
sea, advances a raised platform, sur- 
rounded by windows, and terminated 
by a divan. On the right and left 
are the apartments of the Sultan and 
his ladies: from the centre of the 
dome is suspended a large lustre, pre- 
sented by the English ambassador ; 
above the raised platform hangs 
another lustre, of smaller size, but 
more clegant. Immediately over the 
sofas, constituting the divan, are mir- 
rors engraved with Turkish inscrip- 
tions ; poetry and passages from the 
koran; the sefas are of white satin, 
beautifully embroidered by the wo- 
men of the seraglio, 

Leaving the platform, on the left 
hand is the Sultan’s private chamber 
of repose, the floor of which is sur- 
rounded by couches of very costly 
workmanship; opposite to this cham- 
ber, on the other side of the kiosk, a 
door opens to the apartment, in which 
are placed the attendant Sultanas, 
the Sultana Mother, or any ladies 
in residence with the Sovereign— 

his room corresponds exactly with 
the Sultan’s chamber, except that the 
couches are more magnificently em- 
broidered. 

A small staircase leads from these 
‘partments to two chambers below, 
paved with marble, and as cold as 
any cellar: here a more numerous 
assemblage of women are buried, as 
it were, during the heat of summer : 
the first is a sort of antichamber to 
the other ; by the door of which, in 
@ nook of the wall are placed the 

tan’s slippers, of common yellow 

rocco, and coarse workmanship. 
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Having entered the marble chamber, 
immediately below the koisk, a mar- 
ble bason presents itself, with a foun- 
tain in the centre, containing water 
to the depth of about $ inches, and a 
few small fishes. Answering to the 
platform mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the kiosk, is another exactly 
of a similar nature, closely latticed, 
where the ladies sit during their re- 
sidence in this place. 1 was pleased 
with observing a few things they had 
carelessly left upon the sofas, and 
which characterized their mode of 
living: among these was an English 
writing box, of black varnished wood, 
with a sliding cover, and drawers: 
the drawers containing coloured writ- 
ing paper, reed pens, perfumed wax, 
and little bags made of embroidered 
satin, in which their billets-doux are 
sent by negro slaves, who are both 
mutes and eunuchs, That liqueurs 
are drunk in these secluded chambers 
is evident, for we found labels for 
bottles, neatly cut out with scissars, 
bearing Turkish inscriptions, with 
the words Rosoglio,”’ Golden 
Water,” and “ Water of Life.”°— 
Having now seen every part of this 
building, we returned to the garden, 
by the entranee which admitted us 
to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object, was 
the examination of the Charem ; and 
as the undertaking was attended with 
danger, we first took care to see that 
the, garden was cleared of Bostang- 
hies, and other attendants, as our 
curiosity, if detected, would, beyond 
all doubt, have cost us our lives upon 
the spot. A catastrophe of this 
nature has been already related by 
Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and 
corner of the garden, we advanced, 
half breathless, and on tip-toe, to the 
great wooden door of the passage 
which leads to the inner court of this 
mysterious edifice: we succeeded in 
forcing thie open, but the noise of its 
grating hinges, amidst the silence . 
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the place, went to our very hearts, 
We then entered a small quadrangle, 
exactly resembling that of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, filled with 
weeds. It was divided into two 
parts, one raised above the other : the 
principal side of the court containing 
an open cloister, supported by small, 
white marble columns. Every thing 
appeared in a neglected state: the 
women only reside here during the 
summer; their winter apartments 
may be compared to the late Bastile 
of France, and the decoration of these 
apartments is even inferior to that 
which I shall presently describe.— 
From this court, forcing open a small 
window near the ground, we climbed 
into the building, and alighted upon 
a large range of wooden beds, on 
couches, -covered by mats, pre- 
pared for the reception of a hundred 
slaves; these reach the whole extent 
of a very long corridor. From 
hence, passing some very narrow pas- 
sages, the floors of which were also 
matted, we came to a stair-case lead- 
ing to the upper apartments, of such 
irregular and confused architecture, 
it is difficult to give any adequate 
descmption. We passed from the 
lower dormitory of the slaves to 
another above ; this was divided into 
two tiers; so that one half of the 
numerous attendants it was designed 
to accommodate slept over the other, 
upon a kind of shelf or scaffold, near 
the ceiling. From this second cor- 
ridon we entered into a third, a long 
matted passage; on the left of this 
were small apartments for slaves of 
higher rank; and upon the right, a 
series of rooms looking towards the 
sea, 


By continuing along this corri- 


don, we ot last entered the great 
Chamber of Audience, in which the 
Sultan Mother receives visits of cere- 
mony, from the Sultanas, and other 
distinguished Ladies of the Charem. 


Nothing can be imagined better 


suited totheatrical representation than 


this chamber, and I regret the loss of 
a very accurate drawing, which I 
caused Monsieur Preaux to complete 
upon the spot. It is exactly such an 
apartment, as the best painters of 
scenic decoration would have selected 
to afford a striking idea of the pomp, 
the seclusion, and the magnifiecnce 
of the Ottoman court. The stage is 
best suited for its representation 5 and 
therefore the reader is requested to 
have the stage in his imagination 
while it is described. It was sur- 
rounded with enormous mirrors, the 
costly donations of Infidel Kings, as 
they are stiled by the present pos- 
sessors: these mirrors the women of 
the Seraglio sometimes break in their 
frolics. At the upper end is the 
throne, a sort of cage, in which the 
Sultana sits surrounded by latticed 
blinds, for even here, her person is 
held too sacred to be exposed to the 
common observation of slaves and 
females of the Charem. A_ lofty 
flight of broad steps, covered with 
crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as 
to a throne ; immediately in front of 
it are two burnished chairs of state, 
covered with crimson velvet, and 
gold, one on each side the entranee. 
To the right and left of the throne, 
and apon a level with it, are the 
sleeping apartments of the Sultan 
Mother, and her principal females - 
waiting. The external windows of 
the throne are all latticed; on one 
side they look towards the sea, and 
on the other into the quadrangle of 
the Charem; the chamber itself oc- 
cupying the whole breadth of the 
building, on the side of the qua- 
drangle into which it looks. The 
area below the latticed throne, 0” 
the front of the stage (to follow the 
idea at first proposed), 1s set apart for 
attendants, for the dancers, for actors, 
music, refreshments, and whatever 
brought into the Charem, for the 
amusement of the court. This place 
is covered with Persian mats ; but 


these are removed when the —. 
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is here, and the richest carpets substi- 
tuted in their place. 

Beyond the great Chamber of 
Audience is ‘the Assembly Room of 
the Sultan, when he is in the Charem ; 
here we observed the magnificent 
lustre before mentioned. ‘The Sul- 
tan sometimes visits this chamber 
during the winter, to hear music, and 
to amuse himself with his favourites: 
it is surrounded by mirrors; the 
other ornaments display that strange 
mixture of magnificence, and wretch- 
edness, which characterise all the 
staie-chainbers of ‘Turkish Grandees. 
Leaving the assembly reom by the 
same door through which we entered, 
and continuing along the passage, as 
betore, which runs parallel to the sea 
shore, we at length reached what 
might be termed the Sanctum Sane- 
torum of this Paphian ‘Temple. The 
baths of the Suitan Mother, and of 
the four principal Sullanas3 these 
are small, but very elegant; con- 
structed of white marble, and lighted 
by ground glass above; at the upper 
end is a raised sudatory, and bath, 
for the Sultan Mother, concealed by 
lattice-work from the rest of the 
apartment. Fountains play constanily 
into the floor of this bath, from all its 
sides, and every degree of refined 
luxury has been added to the work, 
which a people, of all others best 
versed in the ceremonies of the bath, 
have been capable of inventing, or 
requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning 
aloug the passage by which we came, 
we entered what is called the Cham- 
ber of Repose, Nothing need be 
satd of it, except that it commands 
the finest view any where afforded 
from this point of the Scraglio. It 
forms a part of the building, well 
known to stranvers, froin the cir- 
Cumstance of its being supported, 
towards the sea, by twelve columns 
of that beautiful and rare breccia, the 
vivide Lacedaemonium of cal- 
led by the Italians, il vende antico, 

July 1812, 
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These columns are of the finest qua- 
lity ever seen, and each of them con- 
sists of one entire stone. The two 
interior pillars are of green Egyptian 
breccia, more beautiful than any 
specimen of the kind existiny. 

We now proceeded to that part of 
the Charem which looks into the se- 
raglio garden, and entered a large 
apartment, called Chalvert Yientzy, 
or,as the French would express it, talle 
de promenade. There the other ladies 
of the Charem entertain themselves 
by hearing and secing comedies, far- 
cical representations, dances, and mu- 
sic. We found it in the state of an 
old lumber-room : large dusty pier- 
glasses, in heavy gilded frames, ne- 
glected and broken, stood like the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s family picture, 
leaning against the wall, the whole 
Jength of one side of the room ; old 
furniture, shabby bureaus of the 
worst’ English work, made of oak, 
walnut, or mahogany ; inlaid broken 
cabinets; scattered fragments of chan- 
deliers ; scraps of paper, silk, rags, 
and empty confectionary boxes, were 
the only objects in this part of the 
palace. 

From this room we descended into 
the court of the Charem, and having 
crossed it, ascended by a flight of 
steps to an upper parterre, for the 
purpose of cxaminitig a part of the 
building appropriated to the inferior 
ladics of theseraglia. Finding itexact- 
ly upon the plan of the rest, only worse 
furnished, and in a more wretched 
state, we returned, to quit the Charem 
entirely, and eflect our retreat to the 
garden. ‘Phe reader may imagine 
our consternation, on finding that the 
ereat door was closed upon us, and 
that we were locked in. Listening 
to ascertain if any one was stirring, 
we discovered that a slave had en- 
tered to feed seme turkeys, who were 
gabbling and making a great notse 
at a small distance. 
their tumult to force back the huge 
luck of the gate with a large stone, 
which 
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which fortunately yielded to our 
blows, and we made our escape. 
We now quitted the lower garden 
of the serazliv, and ascended by a 
paved road towards the chamber of 
the garden of hyacinths. ‘This 
mised to be intere sting, as we were 
told the Sultan passed almost all his 
private hours in this apartment, and 
the view of it might make us ac- 
quainted with occupations and anguse- 
ments which characterize the man, 
divested of the outward parade of 
the sultan. We presently turned 
from the paved ascent towards the 
richt, and entered a small garden, 
Jaid out into very neat oblong bor- 
ders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch 
tiles. Here no plant is suffered to 
grow except the hvac ‘inth, Whence 
the name of this garden, and the 
~ chamber it contains. We examined 
this apartment by looking through a 
window, N thing could he more 
magnificent. 
surrounded by a divan, the cushions 
and pillows of which were of black 
embroidered satin. Opposite the 
windows of the chamber was a fire- 
place, after the ordinary sg 
fashion, and on each side of this, 
door, covered with hangings of crim- 
eon cloth. Between each of these 
doors and the fire-place, appear a glass 
ere, containing the sultan’s private 
library, every volume being in manu- 
soripty and upon slielves, one above 
the other, and the title of each book 
written on the edges of its leaves. — 
From the ceiling of the room, which 
was of burnished gold, op posite each 
of the doors, and also opposite to the 
fire-place, hang three gilt cages, con- 
taining heures of artificial birds; 
these sung by. mecharisin. In the 
centre of the room stood an enormous 
brazier, supported in a ewer by four 
cilt massive claws, like vessels seen un- 
der sideboardsin England. Opposite 
to the entrance, on one side of the 
apartment, was a ratsed bench, cros- 
sing a door, on which were placed an 


sides of it were 
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embroidered napkin, a vase and ba- 
sin, for washing the beard and hands, 
Over this bench, upon the wall, was 
suspended the large embroidered por- 
te-feuille, worked with silver thread 
or yellow leather, which is carried in 
procession when the sultan goes to 
mosque, or elsewhere, in public, to 
contain the petitions presented by his 
subjects. fn a nook close to the door 
was also a pair of yellow boots, and 
on the bench by the ewer a pair of 
stippers of the same materials. These 
are placed at the entrance of every 
anartine nt frequented by the sultan, 
‘The floor was covered with Gobclin’s 

tapestry, and the ceiling, as before 


stated, magnificently gilded and bur- 


nished. Groupes of arms, such as 
pistols, sabres, and poignards, were 
disposed, with very singular taste and 
effect, on the different compartments 
ef the wall, the handles and scabbards 
of which were covered with diamonds 
of very large size; these, as they 
glittered around, gave almost gor- 
geous effect to the splendour of this 
sumptuous chamber. 

We had scarcely ended our survey 
of this costly scene, when, to our 
great dismay, a Bostanghy made his 
alt within the a apartment, but, 
fortunately for us, his head was turn- 
ed from the whadow. and we imme- 
diately sunk below it, creeping upon 
our hands and Knees until we got 
clear of the garden of hy acinths 5 
thence ascending to the upper walks, 
we passed an aviary of nightingales. 

‘The walks in the upper garden 
are very small, in wretched condi- 
tion, and laid out in worse taste than 
the fore court of a Dutchman’s house 
in the suburbs of the Hague. Small 
as they are, they constitute, until 
lately, the whole of the seraglio gar- 
dens near the sea, and from them 
may be seen the whole prospect of 
the entrance to the canal, and the 
opposite coast of Scutary. Here, 
in an old kiosk, is seen a very ordi- 


nary marble lab, supported on iron 
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cramps ; this, nevertheless, was a pre- 
sent from Charles the Twelith of 
Sweden. It is precisely the sort of 
sideboard seen in the lowest inns of 
England ; and while it may be said, 
that no person would pay halt the 
amount of its freight to send it back 
again, it shows the nature of the pre- 
sents then made to the Porte by fo- 
reign Princes, From these formal par- 
terres, we desended to the Gardenei’s 
Lodge, and icft the gardens by the 
gate through which we entered, 

I never should have offered so co- 
pious a detail of the scenery of this re- 
markable place, it I did noi believe 
that an account of the interior of the 
Seraglio would be satisfactory from 
the secluded nature of the objects to 
which it bears reference, and ihe lit- 
tle probability there is of so favoura- 
ble an opportunity being again grant- 
ed to any traveller for its investigation. 


Fate of Literary Scotsmen who have 
gone to reside in LONDON. 


From D'Isracli’s Calamitics of Authors. 


WHat literary emigrations from 
"" the North, of young men of ge- 
nius, seduced by a romantic passian 
for literary fame, and lured by the 
golden prospects which the happier 
genius of some of their own country- 
men opened on them! A _ volume 
might be written on literary Scotch- 
men, who have perished immaturely 
in this metropolis—little known, and 
slightly connected, they have dropped 
away among us, and scarcely left a 
vestige in the wrecks of their genius. 
Among them some Authors may be 
discovered who might have ranked, 
perhaps, in the first classes of our li- 
terature. I shall select four out of as 
many hundred, who were not entirely 
hown to me; a romantic youth— 

@ man of genius—a fertile Author— 


but Locan must be distinguished as 
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a tender poet, and one of the most 
brilliant prose writers. 

Isaac Rrrson (not the well-known 
poetical antiquary) was a native of 
Cumberland, and a young man of ge- 
nius, who perished immaturely in this 
metropolis, by atlempting to exist by 
the efforts of his pen. 

In early youth he roved among his 
native mountains, with the battles of 
Homer in his head, and his bow and 
arrow in his hand; in calmer heurs, 
he nearly completed a spirited version 
of Hesiod, which constantly occupied 
his after-studies; yet our minsirel- 
archer did not less love the severer 
sciences. 

Selected at length to rise to the 
eminent station of the Village Schocl- 
master,—from the thankless ofhce ot 
pouring cold rudiments into heedless 
ears, Rirson took a poetical ilight. It 
was among the mountains and wild 
scenery of Scotland, our young Hom- 
er, picking up fragments of heroic 
songs, and composing some fine ballad 
poetry, would, in his wanderings, re- 
cite them with such passionate expres- 
sion, that he never failed of auditors ; 
and found even the poor generous, 
when their better passions were mc- 
ved. ‘Thus he lived like some old trou- 
badour, by his rhymes, and his chaunts, 
and his virelays; and he who had set 
off on foot, after a year’s absence, re- 
turned on horseback. ‘This was the 
seducing moment of life ; Kirson felt 
himself a laureated Petrarch, He had 
now quitted his untutored but feeling 
admirers, and the child of fancy was 
to mix with the every-day business of 
lite. 

At Edinburgh he studied medicine, 
lived by writing theses for the idle 
and the incompetent, composed a poem 
on Medicine, till at length bis hopes 
and his ambition conducted him to 
London, But the golden age of the 
imagination soon deserted him in his 
obscure apartment in the glittering 
metropolis. He attended the hospi- 


tals, but these were crowded by stu- 
dents 
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dents, who, if they relished the science 
less, loved the trade more; he pub- 
lished a hasty version of Homer’s 
Hymn to Venus, which was good 
enough to be praised, but not to sell ; 
at length withering his fertile imag. 
nation over the task-work of litera- 
ture, he resigned fame for bread ; 
wrote the preface to Clarke’s Survey 
of the Lakes, compiled medical arti- 
cles for the Monthly Review ; and, 
wasting fast his ebbing spirits, he re- 
treated to an obscure lodging at Is- 
lington, where death relieved, without 
availing the tedious course of nature 
to remove, a hopeless Author, in the 
27th year of his life. 

About twenty years ago, the town 
was amused almost every morning by 
a series of humorous or burlesque poems 
by a writer under the assumed name 
of Matthew Bramble—he was at that 
very moment one of the most moving 
spectacles of human melancholy I have 
ever witnessed. . 

It was one evening I saw a tall, 
famished, melancholy man, enter a 
bookseller’s shop, his hat flapped over 
his eyes, and his whole frame evident- 
ly feeble from exhaustion and utter 
misery.—The Bookseller enquired 
how he proceeded in his new trage- 
dy? “ Do not talk to me about my 
Tragedy!“ Do not talk to me about 
my Tragedy! I have indeed more 
tragedy than I can bear at home !” 
was the reply, as the voice faltered as 
he spoke. ‘This man was Mathew 
Bramble, or rather—M*Dona.p, the 
author of the Tragedy of Vimonda, 
at that moment the writer of comic 
poetry—his Tragedy was indeed a 
domestic one, in which he himself 
was the greatest actor among a wife 
and seven children—he shortly after- 
wards perished. I heard at the time, 
that M’DownaLp had walked from 
Scotland with no other fortune than 
the novel of “ The Independent” in 
one pocket, and the Tragedy of “ Vi- 
monda’’ in the other. Yet he lived 
some time in all the bloom and flush 
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of poetical confidence. Vimonda was 
even performed several nights, but 
not with the success the romantic poet, 
among his native rocks, had conceiv- 
ed was to crown his anxious labours— 
the theatre disappointed him—and 
afterwards, to his feelings, all the 
world ! 

Locan had the dispositions of a 
poetic spirit, not cast in a common 
mould ; but with fancy he combined 
learning illumined by philosophy, and 
adorned philosophy with elogtence ; 
while no student had formed a loftier 
feeling of the character of a man of 
letters, 

His claims on our sympathy wil! 
arise from thc se circumstances in his 
life, which open the secret scurces of 
the Calamities of Authors ; of those 
minds of finer temper, who, having 
tamed the heat of their youth by the 
severe patience of study, form that re- 
lish for the Beautiful in literary com- 
position, whose memorial they leave 
in their works; yet still, from causes 
not always difficult to discover, find 
their favourite objects and their fond- 
est hopes barren and neglected. It's 
then the thoughtful melancholy, which 
constitutes so large a portion of ther 
genius, absorbs and consumes the very 
faculties to which it gave birth. _ 

LoGawn studied at the University 
of Edinburgh, was ordained in the 
Church of Scotland—and early 
tinguished as a poet by the simplicity 
and the tenderness of his verses, yet 
the philosophy of history had as deep- 
ly interested his studies. He gave 
two courses of Lectures—I have 
heard from his pupils their admiration, 
after the lapse of many years; ‘v 
striking were those lectures for thet 
originality, and so seducing by thei 
splendour. Logan’s merits as an his- 
torical lecturer are justly described @ 
having successfully applied the science 
of moral philosophy to the history of 
mankind. All wished that Logan 
should obtain the ehair of the Profes- 


sor of Universal History—but an un- 
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fureseen and invincible efiguetie had 
arisen, and the professorship was lost: 

‘ihis was his first disappointment 
in lite, yet then perhaps but lightly 
felt; for the public had approved of 
his poems, and a successful poet is easi- 
iy consoled for the disappointments of 
inte. Poetry to such a gentle being 
seems an universal specific, curing all 
the evils of life ; but it acts tor the mo- 
ment, exhausting and destroying too 
often the constitution it seenis to re- 
store. 

He had finished the Tragedy of 
Runnamede; it was accepied at Co- 
vent-garden, but interdicted by the 
Loid Chamberlain, from some suspi- 
cion that its lofty sentiments contain- 
ed allusions to the politics of the day. 
The Barons in arms who met John, 
were conceived to be deeper politi- 
cians than the Poet himself was aware. 
This was the second disappointment 
in the life of a man of genius. 

‘The third calamity was the natural 
Consequence of a tragic Poet having 
Written a Pragedy, who was a Scotch 
Clergyman. Logan had inflicted a 
wound on the Presbytery, heirs of the 
genius of old Prynne, whose puritanic 
fanaticism had never forgiven Home 
tor his Douglas, and now groaned to 
Getect genius still lurking among them. 
Logan, it is certain, expressed his con- 
tempt for them 5 they their hatred of 
him ; folly and pride of a Poet, to 
beard Presbyters in a land of Presby- 
terians *! 

_ He gladly abandoned them, retir- 
ing ona small annuity. They had, 
however, hurt his temper—they had 
irritated the nervous system of a man 
‘oo susceptible of all impressions, 
tle or unkind—his character bad all 
those unequal habitudes which genius 
Contracts in its boldness and its tre- 
Mours ; he was now vivacious and in- 
dignant, and now fretted and melan- 


pe The author is mistaken in supposing 
at Logan left the church on account of his 
Ed. 
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choly. He tlew to the Metropolis, 
occupied himself in literature, and 
was a trequent contributor to the Eng- 
lish Review. He published “* A Re- 
view of the Prinerpal Charges against 
Mr Hastings.’ Logan wresiled with 
the genius of Burke snd Sheridan 5 
the House of Commons ordered the 
publisher Stockdale to be prosecuted, 
but the Author did not live to rejoice 
in the victory obtained by his genius. 

This elegant philosopher has im- 
pressed, on all his works, ihe seal of 
genius ; and his posthumous composi- 
tions became even popular; he who 
had with difficulty escaped excommu- 
nication by Presbyters, lett the world, 
after his death, two volumes of Ser- 
mons, which breathe all that piety, 
morality, and eloquence admire. His 
unrevised Lectures, bearing the name 
of another person, were given to the 
world in “ A View of Ancient His- 
tory.”? But one highly-finished com- 
position he himself published ; this ts 
a philosophical review of Despotism ; 
had the name of Gibbon been affixed 
to the title-page, its authenticity had 
not been suspected *. 

From one of his executors, Dr Do- 
nald Grant, who wrote the life pre- 
fixed to his poems, I heard of the state 
of his numerous MSS. ; the scattered, 
yet warm, embers of the unhappy 
bard ; several tragedies, and one on 
Mary Queen of Scots, abounding with 
all that domestic tenderness and poetic 
sensibility, which formed the sofe and 
natural feature of his muse. ‘These, 
with minor poems, thirty lectures on 
the Reman History, and portions of a 
periodical paper, were the wrecks of 
genius! I have heard much ct his lat- 
ter 


* This admirable little work is intituled, 
“4 Dissertation on the Governments, Man- 
ners, and Spirit of Asia; Murray, 1787.” 
li is anonymous 3 but, my late publisher in- 
formed me, was veritten by Logan. His 
* Elements of the Philosophy of History” 
are valuable. His ** Sermons” have been 
just republished. 
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ter life. He had resided here, little 
known out of a very private circle, 
and perished in his fortieth year, not 
of penury, but of a broken heart. 
Such continued industry, such fervour 
of mind, such noble and well-founded 
expectations of fortune and fame ; all 
the plans of literary ambition over- 
turned ; his genius, with all its delica- 
Cy, its spirt, and its elegance, became 
a prey to that melancholy which con- 
Stituted so large a portion of it. 

These authors were undoubtedly 
men of finer feelings, who all perished 
immaturely, victims in the higher de- 
partment of literature. But this ar- 
ticle would not be complete, without 
furnishing the reader with a picture 
of the faie of one who, with the same 
ardour, and with a pertinacity of in- 
dustry, not common, having under- 
gone regular studies, and not without 
talents, not very injudiciously deemed, 
that the life of a man of letters could 
provide for the sumple wants of a phi- 
losopher. 

‘This man was the late ROBERT 
Herow, who, in the following letter, 
transcribed from the original, stated 
his history to the Literary Fund. It 
was written in a moment of extreme 
bodily suffering and mental agony.— 
In the house to which he had been 
hurried for debt—at such a moment 
he found eloquence in a_ narrative, 
pathetic from its simplicity, and valu- 
able for its genuineness, as giving the 
results of a life of literary industry, 
combined with talent, and productive 
of great infelicity and disgrace; one 
would imagine that the author had 
been a criminal rather than a man of 
letters, 


The case of a Man of Letters, of re- 
gular education, living by honest li- 
terary industry. 

“ Ever since I was eleven years of 
age I have mingled with my studies 
the labour of teaching, or of writing, 
to support and educate myself. 

“ During about twenty years, while 


I was in constant or occasional «i. 
tendance at the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1 taught and assisted young 
persons, at ali periods, in the course 
of education ; from the alphabet to 
the highest branches of science and 
literature. 

“I read Lectures on the Law 
of Nature, the Law of Nations, the 
Jewish, the Grecian, the Roman, and 
the Canon Law, and then on the 
Feudal Law ; and on the several forms 
of Municipa! Jurisprudence, establish- 
ed in Modern Europe. 1 printed a 
Syllabus of these Lectures, which was 
approved, They were intended as 
introductory to the professional study 
of Law, and to assist gentlemen who 
did not study it professionally, in the 
understanding of History. 

“I translated Fourcroy’s Chemis- 
try twice, from both the second and 
third editions of the original ; Four- 
croy’s Philosophy of Chemistry; 
Savary’s ‘Travels in Greece; Du- 
mourier’s Letters ; Gesner’s Idyils in 
part; an abstract of Zimmerman on 
Solitude, and’ a great diversity of 
smaller pieces, 

«I wrote a Journey through the 
Western parts of Scotland, which has 
past through two editions; a History 
of Scotland in six volumes, vo; 4 
Topographical account of Scotland, 
which has been several times reprint- 
ed; a number of communications 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, many 
Prefaces and Critiques ; a Memoir o! 
the Life of Burns the Poet, which 
suggested and promoted the subscrip- 
tion for his family ; has been many 
times reprinted, and formed the basis 
of Dr Currie’s life of him, as I learn- 
ed by a letter from the Doctor to one 
of his friends ; a variety of Jewx d’Es- 


ferit, in verse and prose ; and many 


abridgements of large works. 

“In the beginning of 1799, I 
was encouraged to come to London. 
Here I have written a great multipli- 
city of articles in almost every branch 
of Science and Literature ; my edu- 
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eation at Edinburgh having compre- 
hended them all. ‘The London Re- 
view, the Agricultural Magazine, the 
the Anti-Jacobin Review, the Monihly 
Magazine, the Universal Magazine, 
the Public Characters, the Annual 
Necrology, with several other periodi- 
cal works, contain many of my 
communications. In such of those 
publications as have been reviewed, 
I can shew, that my anonymous 
pieces have been distinguished with 
very high praise. [have written also a 
short system of Chemistry, in one vo- 
lume 8vo. and I published a few weeks 
since, a small work called ** Comforts 
of Lite *,”? of which the first edition 
was sold in one week, and the second 
edition is now in rapid sale. 

“In the Newspapers —the Oracle, 
the Porcupine when it existed, the 
General Evening Post, the Morning 
Post, the British Press, the Courier, 
&e. I have published many Reports 
of Debates in Parliament ; and I be- 
heve, a greater variety of light fugi- 
tive pieces, than I know to have been 
written by any one other person. 

““T have written also a variety of 
compositions in the Latin and French 
Languages, in favour of which I have 
been honoured with the testimonies of 
liberal approbation. 

“ T have invariably written to serve 
the cause of religion, morality, pious 
Christian education, and good order, 
in the most direct manner. I have 
considered what { have written as 
mere trifles; and have incessantly 
Studied to qualify myself for some- 
thing better. I can prove that I 
have, for many years, read and writ- 
ten, one day with another, from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day. Asa 
human being, I have not been free 


~ 


_ *“ The Comforts of Life” were written 
‘8 prison ; ** The Miseries” necessarily in 
drawingtroom. 

The works of authors are often in con- 
trast with themselves ; melancholy authors 
are the most jocular, and the most humow- 
ous the most melancholy ! 
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from follies and errors. But the 
tenor of my life has been temperate, 
laborious, humble, quiet, and to the 
utmost of my power beneficent. 
can prove the general tenor of my 
writings to have beencandid, and ever 
adapted to exhibit the most favourable 
views of the abilities, dispositions, and 
exertions of others. 

“‘ For these last ten months I have 
been brought to the very extremity of 
bodily and pecuniary distress. 

«| shudder at the thought of per- 
ishing in a gaol.” 
92 Chancery Lane, 

Feb. 2. 1807. 

The physicians reported, that 
Robert Heron’s health was such, as 
rendered him totally incapable of ex- 
tricating himself from the difficulties 
in which he was involved, by the zn- 
discreet exertion of his mind, in prro- 
tracted and incessant literary labours. 

About three months after, Heron 
sunk under a fever, and perished 
ainidst the walls of Newgate. We 
are disgusted with this horrid state of 
pauperism ; we are indignant at be- 
holding an author, not a contemptible 
ane, in this last stage of human wret- 
chedness ! after early and late studies, 
after having read and written from 
twelve to sixteen hours aday!—O ye 
populace of scribblers! before ye are 
driven to a garret, and your eyes arc 
filled with constant tears, pause—re- 
collect that not one of you possesses 
the learning or the abilities of Heron, 
shudder at all this secret agony and 
silent perdition ! 

Macp1aRMID was one of those 
Scotch students, whom the golden 
fame of Hume and Robertson attracts 
to the metropolis. He mounted the 
first steps of literary adventure with 
credit ; and passed through the proba- 
tion of Ediior and Reviewer, till he 
strove for more heroic adventures, 
He published some volumes, whose 
subjects display the aspirings of his 
genius: “ An Enquiry into the na- 

ture 
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‘ture of Civil and Military Subordina- 


tion,” another into * the System of 


Miltary Defence.” It was during 
these labours I beheld this Enquirer, 
of a tender frame, emaciated, and 


study-worn, with hollow eyes, where 


the mind dimly shone like alamp ina 
tomb.—With keen ardour he opened 
a new plan of biographical politics. — 
When, by¥ one who wished the author 
and his style were in better condition, 
the dangers’ of excess in study were 
brought to his recollection—he smil 

ed, and, with something of a mysteri- 
ousair, talked ofunalterable confidence 
ini the powers of his mind—of the in- 
definite improvement in our faculties ; 
and, although his frame was not athle- 
tic, he considered himself capable of 
trying it to the extremity—his whole 
life, indeed, was one melancholy trial 
—often the day cheerfully passed 
Without its meal, but never without 
is page. The new system of politi- 
cal biography was advancing, when 


pur yonng author felt a paralytic 


stroke.—He afterwards resumed his 
pen, and a second one proved: fatal. 
He ‘lived just to pass through the 


press his Lives of British States- 


men,” a splendid quarto, whose pub- 
lication he owed to the generous tem- 
per of a friend, who, when the Author 
could not readily procure a publisher, 
would not see even the dying author’s 
last hopes disappointed. Some re- 
search and reflection are combined in 
this literary and civil history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
but it was written with the blood of 
the author, for Macdiarmid died of 
over-study, and exhaustion. 


Cencral View of the History of Mo- 
dern Nobility. 
( Concluded from p. 425.) 
4. FrRoM what has been mentioned, 


the diffetence between French _ 


and Excuisu is obvious. 


While in France, a gentleman is a 
neoleman’s highest appellaticn, an 
English nobleman, both in law and 
public opinion, holds a splendid pre- 
eminence over the English genilc. 
man. 

This is principally owing to the 
distinction which, about the reign of 
Henry the Third, took piace in Eng- 
land, between the great and smail 
barons. 

In ail countries where the feudal 
polity has been established, a national 
council, under the name of States-Ge- 
neral, Cortez, the Grand Assize, or 
the Parliament, has been introduced. 
It generally consisted of three siates, 


the Lords Spiritual, the Lords ‘l'em- 


poral, and the ‘Lhird Estate, or the 
Commonalty. In almost every covn- 
try, except England, the [Third Estate 
was originally distinguished from the 
nobility, and consisted of the Com- 
monalty alone. In England all the 
Barons, or the Lords of Manors, held 
immediately of the King, were enti- 
tled toa seat inthe National Council, 
In the course of time they became 
numerous, and the estates of many of 
them became very small. ‘This intro- 
duced a difference in their personal 
importance.—In consequence of it, 
the great Barons were personally sum- 
moned to parliament by the King, 
but the small Barons were summoned 
to it, in the aggregate, by the Sheriff. 
‘They assembled in distinct chambers. 
The King met the great Barons 
person, but, except when he summon- 
ed their personal attendance, left the 
latter to their own deliberations. 
These, and some concurrent circunl- 
stances, which it is needless to men- 
tion, elevated the great toa distinct 
order from the small Barons, and con- 
founded’ the latter with the general 
body of freeholdets. 
In the mean time, a considerable 
revolution took place in the right te 
peerage. From being ‘Territorial 1! 
become Personal ;—in other words, 
instead of conferring on 2 favoured 
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subject a territory, which being held 
of the King, made him a Baron, and, 
of course a peer of Parliament, it of- 
ten happened that the King conferred 
on him the peerage, with reference to 
a territory, but without conferring on 
him any interest in it—The same re- 
volution took place in respect to the 
high offices of Dukes, Marquises, 
Earis, and Viscounts. They were 
originally territorial offices, which 
were exerciseable within certain tis- 
tricts, and entitled the possessors of 
them to a seat in the national council. 
By degrees, these also became mere 
personal honours, the Kings frequent- 
ly gtanting them to a person and his 
heirs, with a nominal reference to a 
district, but without the slightest 
authority within it: and, whenever 
they were granted in this manner, if 
the party had not a Baronial Dignity, 
the King conferred it on him, and 
thus entitled him toa seat in the 
higher house :—but, where the dig- 
nity was hereditary, if he had more 
than one male descendant, his eldest 
son only took his seat in the house : 
and the brothers and sisters of that 
son were commoners. ‘Thus a sepa- 
rate rank of nobility, and of personal 
and legislative nobility, unknown to 
foreigners, was introduced into Eng- 
land ; and thus, in opposition to a 
fundamental principle of French law, 
that every gentleman in France is a 
nobleman—it became a principle of 
our law, that no English gentleman 
1s a nobleman, unless he is a Peer 
of Parliament.—In Doctor Moore’s 
Viecu of the Causes and Consequences 
of the French Revolution, vol. i. c. 6, 
the reader will see the difference be- 
tween French and English nobility 
Clearly pointed out. 

*» On the Continent, several ec- 
clesiastical, civil, and military prefer- 
ments, were open only to the nobility, 
and it was therefore required of the 
Postulant of them, that he should 
Prove the nobility of his paternal and 

July 1812. 

1 


maternal ancestors for a given number 
of descents, or, in the language of 
heraldry, that he should produce his 
Coat-armour, with a certain number 
of paternal and maternal Quarterings, 
On ordinary occasions a Coat-armour 
of four Quarterings sufficed ; sixteen 
Were sometimes required: the great- 
est number ever required in France, 
was thirty-two; in Germany, sixty- 
four. 

To establish his title to Ssxteen 
Quarters the Postulant must show, 

1. The nobility of his father and 
paternal grandfather, and of his 
paternal grandfather’s father, 
and paternal grandfather’s pater- 
nal grandfather; this entitles 

_ him to one quartering : 

2. The nobility of his mether, and 
maternal grandfather, and of his 
maternal grandfather’s father, 
and maternal grandfather’s pa- 
ternal grandfather ; this entitles 
him to a second quartering : 

$. The nobility of his paternal grand- 
mother, and of her father and 
paternal grandfather; this en- 
titles him to a third quarters 


ing : 

4. The nobility of his maternal 
grandmother, and of her father 
and paternal grandfather ; this 
entitles him to a fourth quarter- 


ing : 

5. The nobility of his paternal 
grandfather’s mother, and her 
father; this entitles him to a 
fifth quartering : 

6. The nobility of his paternal 
mother, and her 
ather; this entitles him to a 
sixth quartering : 

7. The nobility of his maternal 
grandiather’s mother, and her 
father; this entitles him to a 
seventh quartering : 

8. The nobility of his maternal 
randmother’s mother, and het 
ather ; this entitles him to an 
eighth quartering : 

10. 
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9. The nobility of his paternal 
grandfather’s paternal grandmo- 
ther ; this entitles him to a ninth 
quartering : 

10. The nobility of his paternal 
grandiather’s maternal grandmo- 
ther ; this entitles him to a tenth 
quartering : 

11. The nobility of his paternal 
grandmother’s paternal grandmo- 
ther; this enutles him to an 
cleventh quartering : 

12. The nobility of his paternal 
grandmother’s maternal grand- 
mother; this entitles him to a 
twelfih quartering : 

13. The nobility of his maternal 
grandtather’s patermal grandmo- 
ther; this entitles bim to a thir- 
teenth quartering : 

14. The nobility of his maternal 
grandtather’s maternal grandmo- 

. ther; this entitles him to a four- 

teenth quartering : 

15. The nobility of his maternal 
grandmother’s paternal grand- 
mother; this entitles him to a 
fifteenth quartering : 

16. The nobility of his maternal 
grandmother’s maternal grand- 
mother; this entitles him to a 
sixteenth quartering, 

To be a Knight of Malta, four 
quarterings were required from a 
French, and eight from a German, or 
Spanish, postulant : for a canonicate 
of the cathedral church of Strasburgh, 
sixteen were required, It being tre- 
quently found convenient to repair a 
shattered patrimony, by a mercantile 
or financial marriage, few French 
fainilies about the court could produce 
that number. When all the quarter- 
ings were perfect, it was said, that 
the House was Full; a defective 
quartering was called a Window. 
On account of the non-noble descent 
of Mary of Medicis, the wife. of 
Henry 1V. the Escutcheon of Lewis 


XIV. their grandson, had its window, 
But the provinces abounded with 
families from whom Knights of Malta, 
and even canons of Strasburgh might 
be chosen. 

- Most of the sovereign families of 
Europe affect to trace their origin to a 
very ancient period: but probably 
the families of Venice, who elected 
the Doge in 697, and, from that cir- 
cumstance are called the electoral 
families, produce a pedigree supported 
by certain and positive evidence, of 
more remote antiquity than any sove- 
reign, or, perhaps any private family. 
The certain pedigrees of the Houses 
of Guelph, Savoy, Lorraine, Hohen- 
zoHern and Baden, reach to the ele- 
venth century; but the pedigree, 
equally certain, of the house ef Capet 
extends to the ninth. The difficulty 
of tracing pedigrees beyond the 
twelfih arises from the want of sur- 
names. Before that time, the greatest 
princes, in their public acts, men- 
tioned only their Christian names, 
and sometimes their dignities ; in the 
twelfthcentury, they began to mention 
the place of their residence. ‘To the 
same period, in consequence of the 
Crusades, coat-armour is to be traced. 
It originated in the marks, or signs, 
by which the heads of the crusaders 
distinguished their vassals; these, they 
preserved after their return to Europe, 
and they became general. ‘Ihe Fleurs- 
de-lys on the crown and mantle of 
the kings of France are not traced 
beyond Lewis the seventh, or 1146. 
(See Blondel, Genealogie de France, 
tom. 2, p. 163.) In antiquity and 
illustrations, the Irish, Scottish. and 
English familics, are, at least, on @ 
level with whatever is most distin- 
guished on the continent, and their 
legislative character confers on the 
Peers of the Imperial Parliament 
the United Empire, a dignity peculiar 
to themselves. 
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Documents, exhibiting a View of the 
Proceedings which have taken place 
relative to the Election of the Rev. 
ALEX. Murray, as Professor of 
HEBREW and ORIENTAL LANGUA- 
GES, in the University of Edinburgh. 


T will readily be allowed, that no- 
thing can contribute more to the 
advantage of this city, as well as to 
the general glory of Scotland, than 
any arrangement which tends to sup- 
port and extend that high reputation 
which its University has attained.— 
Among the very important accessions 
which thisseminary has recently made, 
the present holds a conspicuous place. 
Few institutions, indeed, as is fully 
proved by the testimenies of the most 
eminent literary men in this country, 
have received into their bosom a more 
distinguished, and a more. illustrious 
member. ‘This consideration, we 
trust, will alone justify us in devot- 
ing, for this month, a very large pro- 
portion of our pages to develope the 
steps which led to so desirable an 
event. Besides its general importance, 
however, there are accompanying de- 
tails which render it peculiarly in- 
teresting, Many of the most distin- 
guished characters in this metropolis 
have found an opportunity of mani- 
testing their zeal in the cause of un- 
triended science, and the highest ho- 
nour has been reflected on the Pa- 
trons of the University, by the course 
Which they have fellowed. ‘They 
have shewn a fixed determination to 
prefer the most deserving candidate, 
‘in opposition to all personal connec- 
tion and solicitation, even when se- 
conded by no inconsiderable share of 
merit, “Phe continuance of sueh 2 
*ystem cannot fail still farther to en- 
‘arge the fame of that seminary which 
they have already rendered so emi- 
nent. Nor can we omit, among the 
motives which have induced us to be- 
‘tow so large a share of our attention 
“pon this subject, to mention the 
very ample support which our publi- 


cation has received from the contri- 
butions of this very learned and inge- 
nious person. 

In consequence of the recent and 
lamented death of the Reverend Dr 
Moodie, a vacancy took place in the 
Hebrew chair of the University.— 


‘The duties attached to this office are 


very important, not only as they mi- 
nister to an important branch of cle- 
rical instruction, and afford a foun- 
dation for the important science of 
biblical criticism, but also because 


practice has attached to them the ini- | 


tiation into the languages of the East, 
of those numerous young men of dis- 
tinction, who go out from this coun- 
try to fill stations in the government 
of our Indian possessions. While the 
situation was thus highly creditable 
and desirable, the competition for it 
was narrowed by the very rare quali- 
fications which it demanded. ‘Those 
who started on the present occasion 
were four in number: the Rev. Alex. 
Murray, the Rev. David Dickson, 
the Rev. Alex. Brunton, and the Rev. 
David Scott. 

We slrall now present our readers 
with a copy of the applications for, 
and recommendations given to each 
of these candidates; documents which 
will contain within themselves a com- 
plete view of the history of the trans- 
action. We shall begin with those 
in favour of Mr Murray ; and cer- 
tainly never were testimonies more 
copious and unequivocal delivered in 
support of any candidate. These, 
too, so far as we can observe, are 
counterbalanced only by one single 
objection, arising from the opinion 
so decidedly expressed by Dr Ritchie, 
that the Professor of Hebrew ought 
always to be one of the ministers of 
this city. The learned Doctor has 
not assigned his reasons for this opi- 
nion; yet, considering the highly 
respectable quartcr from which it 
comes, we trust it will not be over- 
looked. Nor can the Magistrates 
experience any ditheglty in acting 
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upon it. A vacancy, not yet filled 
up, will afford them the opportunity 
of adding to the other qualifications 
of Mr Murray, this, which he alone 
wants, of being a Minister of Edsn- 
burgh. 

DOGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE REY. 

A. MURRAY. 
No. I. 

Letuer, Thevery Rev. George H. Baird, 
D. D. Principal, and Primarius 
Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh *, io John Waugh, 
Esq. College Bailie. 

Ramsey Lodge, June 33d 1812. 

_ Sir,—I beg leave to transmit to 

you the accompanying papers. I take 

this liberty, from considering you as 
the official channel of communication 
to the Honourable Patrons of all 
raatters that relate to the University. 

The papers contain, besides other 
documents, the Ofsnsens of several 
literary men as to the qualifications 
of the Rey. dlexander Murray, mi- 
mister of Urr, for filling the vacant 
office of Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and I now, at his own re- 
quest, suggest his name as a candi- 
date for that chair. 

Allow me on the occasion to add, 
that my personal opportunities of 
knowing Mr Murray’s attainments, 
have been particularly favourable. 
He was committed to my charge 


when about fourteen years of age.— 


The Minister of his native parish 
fwho was a stranger to me,) had 
been so struck by the uncommon 
proficiency of the bey, that in hope 
et procuring patronage and encour- 
agement for him, in literary pursuits, 
he took the resolution of sending him 
to Edinburgh. His letter to me was 
the enly imtroduction he brought to 
town, I asked the late Drs Finlay- 
son and Moodie to join me in exa- 


mining him, and judging of his pro-: » 


ficiency, and we were all astonished 


* Formerly Professor of Oriental Languages 
in this University. indi 


to discover, that, at so early an age, 
and without his having ever attended 
any school, more (to the best of my 
recollection, ) than about two years, at 
interrupted intervals, he read ad aper- 
turam tibri, and also explained and 
analyzed accutately, a passage of 
French—an ode of Horace—a page 
of Homer—and a Hebrew psalm. 
A bursary from the Good Town 
was immediately procured for him by 
the late Mr Elder ; and Dr Finlay- 
son, (whose admiration of Mr Mure 
ray’s acquirements was equal to my 
own, ) took an equal interest with me 
m all that related to his advancement 


in his studies, Such has been his 


advancement, particularly in Orien- 
tal literature, that I now hold him as 
indisputably at the head of all living 
British scholars, in that important de- 
partment of knowledge. 

With this impression of Mr Mur- 
ray’s merits, I trust the Honourable 
Patrons will feel, that I am dischar- 
ging an imperious official duty, when 
I bring his character and qualifica- 
cations under their review. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 


Geo. H. Barb. 
John Waugh, Esq. College Bailie. 


Letter by Lord Meadowbank 

Dr Gregory 

Professor Leslie 

—— Professor Christison 

Professor Russell 

—— from Secretary of State toMr 
Murray 

Extract of Letter (of date Feb. 22. 
1811,) of Mr Murray to Dr 

A sheet of Mr Murray’s Work, 
(A Philosophical History of 
the European Languages, ) now 
in the Press. 


.. No. IL. 
Letter, Lord Meadowbank, one of the 
~-+Senaters of the College of Justice, 
and Emeritus Professor of the Lew 
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Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
ree of Edinburgh, to Principal 


South Castle Street, 9 o'clock, 
Tuesday morting, 

» Dear Sir—TI have this instant the 
leasure of your letter, relative to 
Mr Murray, and its inclosures. It 
appears to me to do you personally a 
reat deal of honour, to have come 
ward on this occasion, in that gen- 
tleman’s behalf. The letter® in 
which he gives an account of his li- 
terary undertaking as to the history 
of the languages of the civilized 
world, convinces me that he has fal- 

len on the right direction, in openin 

that immense mine of science ; and 
trust his si talent in the acqui- 
sition of languages, and the encour- 
agement that the success of such a 
work must afford him, will enable 
him thoroughly to explore it. Asan 
Emeritus professor, i think myself 
entitled to interest myself deeply in 
the regulation and interests of the 
University ; and I trust it is impos- 
sible that the Patrons will let slip 
such an opportunity of placing in it 
so distinguished an Oriental scholar 
as Mr Murray, and one so obviously 
calculated to add lustre even te that 
character, by his superior acuteness, 
and power of philosophical research. 
I have no title to offer my sentiments, 
except as one connected with your 
learned body ; but you may, I flatter 
myself, rank me with other men of 
general information, among whom, I 
am confident, there can be but one 
opinion on this occasion. I have the 
honour to be, with much respect, 
Reverend Sir, your very faithful and 

obedient servant, 
A Maconocniz. 
Reverend the Principal. — 
No. IIT. 

Letter, James Gregory, M. D. and 
Professor of the Practice of Physic 


® No. VUl. 


in the University of Edinburgh, to 

Principal Baird. 

St Andrew's Square, 23d June 1812: 
past 10 o'clock. 

Dear Sir,—This moment, on my 
return from a professional visit in 
Fife, I found your letter on my table. 

I have not the pleasure of bein 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr Mur- 
ray, nor am I any judge of Oriental 
Literature, of which, indeed, I am 
perfectly ignorant. But I have of- 
ten heard Mr Murray spoken of with 
the highest admiration, as a man of 
extraordinary, and almost miraculous 
or supernatural genius for languages, 
and of singular and quite unrivalled 
proficiency in a great number of the 
Oriental Languages. I understand 
him to be such a man as would be a 


valuable and most honourable acqui- 


sition to the University of Edinburgh, 
or to any University in Europe ; nor 
should I be the least surprised to hear, 
some of these days, of his being in- 
vited to some other University, as a 
a professor of Oriental Languages, 
purely in consequence of his spread- 
ing reputation, which two or three 
years ago was so well known in Eng- 
land, that he was applied to as the 
only person in these kingdoms, or 
probably in Europe, who could do it, 
to translate the Emperor of Abyssi- 
nia’s letter to our king. ‘That letter, 
written in the Abyssinian language, 
Mr Murray translated perfectly. 

From all that I have heard of him, 
I believe Mr Murray to be not irife- 
rior, probably superior, as an Orien- 
tal Linguist, to Dr Leyden and Sir 
William Jones. Such an extraordi- 
nary genius is seldom to be found, 
and ought not to be lost. 


Your’s most truly, 
J. GrREGorY. 


No. IV. 

Letter, John Leslie, Esq. Professor 
of Mathematics in the rasan of 
Edinburgh, to Principal 

in- 
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Edinburgh, 22d June 1812, 

Dear Sir,— Your determination to 
bring before our Honourable Patrons 
the claims of Mr Murray to the va. 
cant chair in the University, does 
credit, L think, to your liberality, 
your discernment, and your zeal for 
promoting the best interests of the 
Body over which you preside. 

I have enly a slight personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr Murray; but I 
know well his unrivalled skill in 
Eastern Literature. He engaged in 
that study with an ardour bordering 
on enthusiasm, and has continued to 
pursue his laborious researches with 
the most unwearied perseverance, and 
the happiest success. No person in 
the island, I am persuaded, is more 
deeply versant in the whole compass 
of the Oriental Languages, not ex- 
cepting the most obscure and recon- 
dite dialects. But Mr Murray has 
not confined his attention to words 
merely ; he has assiduously studied 
antiquities, philology, and the philoso- 
phy of grammar. With great inge- 
nuity, he has traced the aflinities 
which connect the various languages 
dispersed over the globe. This forms 
the subject of a most interesting work 
now ready for the press, and which, 
in Its nature, resembles the Mithri- 
dates of the celebrated Adelung, but 
constructed on a wider basis. In 
short, no candidate ever appeared 
with such paramount claims, where 
zeal, talent, and industry, were united 
in the same wonderful degree. 

I should rejoice if our patrons would 
view the matter in a similar light. 
They have in genezal corresponded 
in their appointments with the pub- 
he voice. We look for something 
more than the decent and respectable 
performance of our several tasks.— 
Phis University owes its prosperity 
to the lustre which it has acquiced in 
the eyes of Europe, and which can 
ealy be upheld by the continual av- 


cession of the most splendid talents 


which the country produces. The 


Mr Murray possesses. 


election of such a man as Mr Mun 
ray would give a new stimulus to the 
machine, The study of Eastern.Li- 
terature has now become of the last 
importance, from the immensity of 
our possessions in India, and the mul- 
titude of youth which we send forth 
to those distant climes. It would 
confer glory, if, from our Northern 
press, productions were to issue, which 
should rival, and perhaps surpass, 
those which form the boast of Oxford 
or Leyden. I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very sincerely, your’s, 

Joun 

The Rev. Principal Baird. 


No. V. 


Attestation by Alexander Christisen, 
of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh, in favour 
of Rev. Alex. Murray. 


In consequence of the death of the 
late Professor of Eastern Languages 
in this University, and of the appli- 
cation made by Mr Murray, minister 
of Urr, as a candidate for that office, 
I still feel it an imperious duty to de- 
clare my opinion of the uncommon 
knowledge of those languages which 
When he 
was a student here, he taught pri- 


vately Arabic and Persic. He has 


acquired the different dialects of the 


Ethiopic, and has studied even San- 
skrit, the ancient language of India. 
His knowledge of languages appears 
to me to equal that of Sir William 
Jones, and that of my friend_ Dr 
Leyden, who lately died in the East, 
of whom Lord Minto said in publie, 
“ The late Dr Leyden’s knowledge 
of languages resembled more the 
ancient gift of tongues, than the slow 


acquisitions of ordinary men.” Such 


is Mr Murray. He has not to fit him- 
self for such a situation as is here 
vacant. He is already: fit. He 
would, by his genius and practice in 
teaching, inspire his own ardour into 
the youth educated for the church, 
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and for various important stations in 
India. ‘The advantages of such an 
education would be incalculable.— 
What he has published, shews his 
vast attainments, and his great work, 
nearly ready for the press, “ A phi- 
lasophical account of the European 
Languages, and their connection with 
the Eastern,” will greatly add to his 
reputation, and be equally condu- 
cive to the interests of literature and 
of religion. Should Mr Murray die 
in the remote parish of Urr, the pa- 
trons of learning in Scotland might 
regret that he was not promoted, but 
such regret would not repair the loss. 
] am under no obligation to Mr Mur- 
ray, nor he tome. He never asked 
me to favour his views here. It will 
therefore, I trust, be believed, that 
what I have written is the result of 
esteem for uncommon merit. 
ALEX. CHRISTISON, 

Professor of Humanity. 

Argyll Square, 22d June 1812. 


No. VI. 


Letter, James Russell, Esq. Professor 
of Chinical Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, to Principal 
Baird, 


Rev. Sir.—You appear to me to 
have acted a very laudable part with 
regard to the interests of the Univer- 
sity, in exerting your endeavours to 
procure the best qualified person to 
nil the vacant chair of Professor of 
Oriental Languages. I hope you 
will be able to obtain a fair investi- 
gation of the relative merits of the 
different candidates, in order that the 
most deserving may be preferred 
Without regard to favour or interest. 
You may depend upon every support 
Which I can give to assist you in the 
accomplishment of so meritorious an 
undertaking. But I can hardly pro- 
Mise to possess any influence with 
those who have the disposal of the 
‘ppointment.. I have no personal 
Sequaintance with any of the gentle- 


men who have offered themselves as 
candidates, excepting with Mr Dick- 
son, but our intercourse was very 
transient, and has ceased for more 
than a twelvemonth. But of Mr 
Murray’s supertor merit as an Orien- 
tal scholar I have heard much from 
persons in whose judgment I rely ; 
and when every circumstance is fairly 
stated, I hope that his absence from 
town will be no prejudice to his claim 
for attention from the Patrons of the 
University. I am, with respect, 
your most obedient servant, 

James Russet. 


8, St Andrew’s Square, Tuesday, 23d June. 


No. VII. 


Letter from the office of the Secretary 
’ for Foreign affairs, to Rev. Alex. 
Murray. 


Foreign Office, Downing Street, 
March I, IS811. 


Sir,—The Marquis Wellesley be- 
ing desirous of obtaining a translation 
of a letter written in the Ethiopic 
language, and addressed to his Ma- 


jesty by the King of Abyssinia, and 


having been informed of your know- 
ledge of that language, has directed 
me to transmit the copy of that let- 
ter to you, and I am to convey his 
Lordship’s request that you will be 
pleased to furnish him with the de- 
sired translation as soon as your 
convenience may permit. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
and humble servant, 

CuLuinG CilaAs. SMITH, 


P. S. I beg to observe, that Mar- 
quis Wellesley has taken the liberty 
of referring the enclosed to you at the 
suggestion of Mr alt, who has been 
the bearer of the letter from Abys- 
sinia. c.C. S. 


See No. XIII. XVIIL & XXXV. 
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No. VIII, 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Alex. 
Murray to Prineipal Baird, of date 
22 Feb. 1811. 


“ The work * is an Inquiry into 
the Origin and Progress of all the 
principal Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages of Europe. IL include in that 
list all the ‘Teutonic dialects, Anglo- 
Saxon, German, Islandic, Alaman- 
nic, Visigothic, &c.; the Greek, 
Latin, and its dialects; the Sanskrita, 
or Indian, and its dialects; the Per- 
sic ; the Sclavonic or Russian, Polish, 
&e; the Celtic or Earse, “Welsh, 
Armoric, 

“ The introdaction to the work 


contains a short account of the inha- 


bitants of Europe, and the tribes re- 
lated to these, viz. an account of the 
Celte, or Gauls; of the Teutones, 
ot Germans; of the Slavi, or Sauro- 
matee ; of the Finns; of the Greek 
and Latin tribes, 

* | then divide the work into two 
parts;—the first part contains the 
history of the origin of that language, 
which is the base of the dialects of 
the above.mentioned nations. It ex- 
plains the words which, by investiga- 
tion, appear to be radical; the man- 
ner in which they were at first used ; 
the process by which they were first 
compounded, by which the verbs 
acquired tenses, moods, and persons ; 
the origin of pronouns, and (previous- 
ly) of nouns, adjective and substan- 
tive ; the arigin of cases and termina- 
tions expressive of gender; then the 

by which derivative words of 
every kind enriched speech; and, 
lastly, the history of indeclinable 
werds. I use the Teutonic for il- 
lustration, as being the dialect 
of the common case. Consequently, 
the first part explains the history of 
the English and its cognates, while 


Philosophical History of the 
ropean Languages,” ‘which is soon to be 
published. 


the general properties of all the dia- 
lects undergo examination. 

“In the second part, the princi- 
ples already established are applied 
to explain the history of the different 
properties of nouns, verbs, and inde- 
clinable words, in the Greek and 
Latin, in the Sanskrit and Persic, in 
the Sclavonic, in the Celtic, viz. the 
Irish and Scotch Gelic, and in the 
Welsh. 

have derived much benefit 
from the originality of the Celtic,— 
it is a noble relict of the carliest in- 
habitants of Europe. The work con- 
cludes with a sketch of the laws of 
analysis, as applicable to the Euro- 
pean tongues; of the general law of 
philological analysis in all languages ; 
of the uses of philology, and the 
means of promoting the study of it, 
until all the dialects of mankind have 
been collected; compared, and arran- 
ged. 
“ [ have made what I consider to 
be a multitude of discoveries in the 
history of the European tongues.— 
Amongst these I reckon the illustra- 
tion of the cases of all nouns ; of the 
origin of the middle and _ passive 
voices of verbs ; of the primitive ra- 
dicals on which all the dialects are 
erected. I discovered the radieals, 
by observing the process of com- 

unding words, which process I have 
detected to be the same in substance 
from the Ganges to the Shannon. 

“¢ The publication of Dr Wilkins’s 
Sanskrita Grammar did me material 
service, though I got his book only 
in May 1809. Before that time ! 
had limited my views to an examina- 
tion of the European dialects. I un- 
derstood Hindustanee and Persic. 
and was able to confirm the opimon 
of Sir William Jones, as to the an- 
cient affinity of the Greek, Teutonic, 
Persic, and Sanskrit. But although 
I knew the alphabet, and had some 
specimens of the Sanskrita, I could 
not explain any passage of it. 1 re- 


ceived his book with the pleasure ie 
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in gratifying a favourite passion, and 
I am now happy in being able to 
identify the languages of the Edda 
and the Vedas. It will amuse you 
to hear that Oeda in Islandic and 
Veda in Sanskrit, are not only in the 
main the same word, but that they 
are actually the same as our own 
term Wit, or wita, which, as you 
know, inoldtimes signified knowledge. 
By means of the Sanskrit I have de- 
tected the ancient form of many 
Persic words, and the history of the 
several parts of the verb. I have 
ascertained the identity of the Sar- 
matee and Slavi, and traced their 
athnity with the Medes ; of course, I 
have made the tour of Asia and Eu- 
rope, and I hope with some advantage 
to a study which is rather too much 
despised, but which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the time of every 
man who reads foreign or ancient 
books. 

“* As all the European and Indian 
languages are of one race, it were to 
be wished that these properties of 
similarity in words structure, 
that are common to them all, could 
be collected and arranged, with a 
view to facilitate the study of them. 
I recollect to have discerned the 
affinity between the Greek and Teu- 
tonic in 1797, while at college ; and 
in 1805 I was quite delighted with 
the discovery that the Greek middle 
and passive voices resembled the Vi- 
sigothic verb, and that they were in 
fact reflective verbs like the French, 
Je me leve, tu te leve, il se perd, he 
loses himself, or he is lost; so tupt- 
om-al, tupt-es-ai, tupt-et-ai, 1, thou, 
he, strikes se/f; ai is self. The pro- 
houns om, es, et, are I, thou, he, as 
in leg-am, as,-at, in Latin. Would 
you believe it, that Ganga, the name 
of a river in Sanskrit, is the very 
same word as our Scotish gang, a 
Song, a race, runof water ; mill-race, 
mill-lade, and mill-gang, are nearly 
the same in Scotish, Ga, go, and 
Sati, a gate, a movement, are coms 

July 1812, 


mon Sanscrit; Raja is Rex, pita is 
father, and so on in imnumerable 
instances. If such similarities were 
properly arranged, it would be easy 
to retain the meaning of words, and 
if the similarities in grammar were 
joined to these, a leash of languages, 
as it is called in Hudibras, might be 
learned at once, 

xoincide entirely with you in, 
thinking that the arrival of MSS. 
from India is likely to continue, and 


to produce much benefit. Britain | 


now ‘possesses, either publicly or pri- 
vately, a large stock of Persic and 
Arabie, and a considerable number 
of Sanscrit works. But I fear the 
oldset and best Sanscrit books: are 
still left to moulder in the recesses 
of the decayed seats of Indian learn- 
ing, at Methella, Varanasi ( Benares, ) 
and elsewhere. The Bramins are 
ignorant, suspicious, and idle. We 
are not, very forward in exciting their 
industry. 

-“ You recollect how nearly the 
book of the law had perished in the 
Jewish temple, and 1 am informed 
that hardly a Bramin can be found 
who knows any thing of the Vedas. 
At present, the curious in Oriental 
literature ought to unite their efforts 
towards obtaining a Sanskrita dic- 
tionary, for, until that be procured, 
all must be dark on the European 
side. There are many good native 
vocabularies already in this country, 
in the possession of individuals. 

“ The Hebrew, Chaldce, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Abyssinian, form an in- 
teresting knot of dialects which are 
far too little studied in this part of 
the island. I have a distant intention 
of investigating their properties at 
some future period, especially if the 
work now in hand meet with any 
kind of success, I do not expect 
that it will be popular among any 
except those who prosecute classical, 
Oriental, or Northern Literature. If 
it gain a suitable reputation among 
these, it will compensate for the 
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trouble of the author, and the expense 
of publication. 

I should like to perform for religion 
and morality, those important guides 
of |fe, the same services, however 
fe ble, in which I have been engaged 
for the literature of the West.” 


No. 1X. 
Sheet of Rev. Alex. Murray's Work*, 


now inihe Press. 


The chronology of the world, so 
far as it isto be ascertained by history, 
depends on the writings of Moses, by 
descent a Chaldean, born and edu- 
cated in Egypt, a man destined to be 
the legislator of his race, and the in- 
strument of Providence in promoting 
the greatest and best interests of 
mankind, His birth must be placed 
years before Christ he lived 
120 years. The chronology found 
in his writings has been corrupted by 
those who copied or translated the 
text. He was intimat: ly acquainted 
with Egypt; and his notices of that 
country remount three or four cen- 
turies bevond his own time. Ye was 
no stranger to the solar year of 12 
months of thirty days; and though 
he docs not mention the Egyptian 
addition of five davs to each of three 
vears, and of six to each fourth vear, 
it seems to be implied. ‘The era of 
the Egyptian astronomy, in so far as 
relates to the solar year, is therefore 
very ancient. Moses reckons the 

eriod of the deluge according to the 
Egyptian solar year. By his own 
appointment, the Jews used lunar 
months and vears, and deserted the 
Egyptian accuracy. He relates that 
the king of Egypt was called Pharaoh 
(Pha-ouro) * the king,” (which was 
pronounced Pha-ti-r6) in the days of 
Abraham. Thus the Coptic, or that 
language which has been transmitted 


* Composed for his third edition of Bruce's 
Travels, and not, as said by mistake in No. I. 
for his Philosophical History of the Euro- 
pean Languages. 


to our times, was spoken in the days 
of Abraham ; or if the authority of 
Moses be disputed, as to former aves, 
at least in his own times. Mdéou-si 
is water-drawn, that is; drawn fiom 


the river: ‘Phe town which the He- 


brew slaves built for their tyrant 
sovercign, was Pi thom the fortifica. 
tion; the district where they lived 
was E.njé-sem, or, as it is written by 
the LXAX., “ the grass,” or 
land of grass, the region where the 
king’s cattle pasturcd. 

Phe language of the Cushites, and 
of all the Arabian tribes in that pe- 
ninsula, was what has been culled 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabian, or Abvs- 
sinian, from being used in different 
dialects by nations so calied. 
not related to the Egyptian, The 
reader who aims at precision in these 
ancient matters, must distinguish 
several races of men on the coasts of 
the Red Sea, or in the countries adja- 
cent to it. 

1. ‘The Assyrians, Chaldeans, Jews, 
Pheenicians, including all the Ca- 
naanitish tribes, the Arab tribes of 
the north, including the descendants 
of Ishmael, and Lot, and the descen- 
dants of Cush and Joctan, parily in 
the north and chietly in the south 
near the Indian Ocean, ‘Phe colony 
of Arabs, from Hamyar or Sheba, 
who setled about Axum, were oi 
Beni Joctan; the Geez dialect, or 
written Abyssinian, is their tongue. 
All these nations now enumerated 
were one race. ‘Their colour was 
red and swarthy ; their features re- 
gular; and their hair not woolly, but 
black and lank. 7 

2. The Copts, said by Moses to be 
the sons of Mesraim, which is an 
Arabic, not a native name, and signi- 
fies the two Messirs, viz. Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Lower Egypt was . 
called by the natives Chém, low 
ground, and Upper Egypt, Ma rés 
the part of the south, or Pa-tho-rés 
(Pathros, a name used by Moses,) 


the region of the south, or uppet 


country. 
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eountry. The ancient Egyptians 
were a short, ill-shaped, thick and 
copper-coloured, or red division of the 
SPccles 5 less beautiful than the Arab 
race, more robust and fit tor labour ; 
their language little resembles any 
that has been transmitted toour times ; 
they founded Thebes before the dawn 
of history; they were civilized and 
divided into casts, at least 2000 vears 
betore Christ; they appear to have 
had a religion fully formed, and even 
verging into a more corrupted state 
in the days of Joseph. © Among their 


tenets were the eternity of the Supreme 


Spirit, the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, a future 
state of rewards and punishments, 
along with very accurate sentiments 
asto morals. hey had a considera- 
bly clear notion of the solar system, 
and of some other parts of science. 
‘Their efforts in the arts, particularly 
in architecture, were great, and made 
at the expense of enslaving the com- 
munity. ‘they were at one period 
distinguished for military enterprise, 
and founded colonies in Colchos and 
in Ethiopia. But it is a cominon er- 
Tor, to suppose, that the body of Cop- 
tie soldiers that deserted their king 
at Assouan and removed into Nubia, 
Were the fathers of the Abyssinians, 

3. The people called Berber, or in 
antient times Lybians. ‘These inha- 
bited the country from Egypt to 
Morocco, and are still found in Fez- 
zan, awah, and in the habitable parts 
of the great desert between the Niger 
and Barbary. Their language Is not 
Arabic, nor is jt Coptic, though per- 
haps tt bears some ailinity to the lat. 
ter, This ts the people called Léha- 
bim by Moses, and Lybians by the 
Greeks, They are the aborigines of 
the north of Africa. 

'. Phe people originally along the 
Western shores of the Red Sea, called 
by the Greeks ‘Troglodytes, by the 
Hebrews Sichiim. They lived on 
rida dwelt in caves. Their po- 
““TITY are at present found about 


Souaken, and in the south of Atbara, 
and seem to be the people called 
Taka, or ‘Yaka Hallanga. they 
have a peculiar language, not of Ara- 
bie descent, nor probably Coptic. 
They are not black, but tawny, or 
red. 

5. The native black Africans, cal- 
led in. Abyssinia Shankala, Begla, 
and Belowé, at Sennaar Fungi and 
Shilook, above Sennaar Naba, and at 


the head of the White River Ferteet 


and Donga, They are jet black, 
strong made, woolly-haired and thick- 
lipped. ‘hey are the aborigines of 
that part of Africa, and possibly the 
parents of all that singular species of 
men. ‘Thisrace was called Cushites, 
or Ethiopians, by the Hebrews and 
Syrians. ‘These blacks have been 
driven into the mountains by the 


Arabs, in many places, especially near 


Darfoor, which isan Arab principali- 
ty. ‘Phey have experienced a like 
fate on the Niger, at Tombuctoo and 
in that vicinity, where the Arabic 
tribes have also penetrated. The 
black nations of the Mandinga and 
Yalofe name, are probably of this 
race. The language of the Abys- 
sinian and the other negro nations, ts 
in a manner totally unknown, so that 
the unity, as a race, of these widely 
extended tribes, has its probable, but 
uncertain proof, in their physical ap- 
pearance, Yet the Hindeos are 
black, though not woolly-haired ; and 
we are certain that they and the 
African negroes are not of the same 
stock. 

6. Around the lake of Dembea, 
and in many parts of Habbesh, there 
is an original race that are not black, 
but copper-coloured, who are the 
aborigines of that district, or at least 
were its inhabitants before it was pos- 
sessed by the Axdmite Arabs. They 
Were once independent in Dembea 
and Samen. hey speak a peculiar 
language, of which a specimen is 
giveri in Vol. VIEL. of this work.— 
They were converted to the Jewish 

faith 
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faith before the time of Christianity, 
and most of them refused the latter 


religion. They are called by the 
-Abyssinians Falasha or dissenters, 


persons who have dec/ined to embrace 
Christianity, and have retired from 
those who profess it. 

7. Another original race, as ap- 
pears by their language, are the 
Agows. They were settled in their 
present territory at the head of the 
Abawi, in the time of the emperor 
Justin. How long they had occupied 
that district before his time is un- 
known. Their language is peculiar 
to themselves. ‘They are divided 
into the Agows of Lasta and of Sac- 
cala, They are not negroes, but are 
of a coarse, tawny, red colour, 

8. The Galla, who but lately 
emerged from the heart of Africa, 
and came by the coast, or from Adel 
into Abyssinia. They speak a pe- 
culiar language, are very numerous, 
and are not negroes, 

The above enumeration shews the 
extreme impropriety of confounding 
races naturally different, and allied 
in nothing except vicinity. Most of 
these races were nomadic, or in the 
shepherd state; many of them remain 
in it; and yet they have no affinity 
to one another. The sole means of 


‘obtaining a rational knowledge of the 


approximation of these races, and in- 
deed of the early history of mankind, 
are : 

1. To obtain adequate specimens 
of the languages, and particularly 
of those spoken by the tribes in moun- 
tainous and insulated regions. 

2. To compare these specimens with 
languages already known, or with one 
another, and to examine the gram- 
matical structure, as well as single 
terms, 

3 To fix by these inquiries the 
proximate or remote affinity, and so 
determine how many races have ex- 
isted in any continent, how many 
varieties appear of each race, and 


Whether it be true, which has been 


so absurdly taken for certain, that all 
languages have a radical resemblance 
in terms, 

This process, applied to the Coptic 
and Arabic, or Hebrew, gives a re- 
sult which declares, that the Arabs, 
or Assyrians, and the Egyptians, are 
not of the same race. And that the 


ordinary reader, if he choose, may 


satisfy himself on a subject which has 
been considered, with far too little 
attention, by the most erudite in. 
quirers, I shall subjoin three transla- 
tions of a well-known form of prayer, 
and make some remarks on the prin- 
cipal words. The first specimen is 
Hebrew, the dialect of Moses and 
Job ; the version is modern, but as to 
words it is unexceptionable. The 
second is Geez, or Axumite, made 
soon after the year 330, in Habbesh ; 
and as the Arabic of the north is 
known only by a few poems, not 
much older than 550, this dialect ot 
Hamyar and Habesh deserves a pre- 
ference to it. The third is probably 
of the second century ; it is in the 
language of the Pharaohs, which may 
be traced in Egypt from the age ot 
Abraham. 


Hebrew. 


Abini asher be-shAmeim, 
Father our = who in the heavens, 
yikkaddesh shmeca; 
let be hallowed name thine let come 


malciteca, yehi ressOnca_ 
kingdom thine, let be pleasurethine 
ki-be-shameim abaréss. 


as in heavens also in earth. 

Et lahménii temidénd 
The bread our to day our give 
land hai-yom. Waazdb land et 
to us this day and remit to us the 
mashaét eynd ca-asher gem nabnu 

debts our asthat also we 
ozebeim lanndshéut —wa-al 
remitiing to debtors ours and not 
tebiénd lemassah ki-im  tasiJénu 
bring us totrial but also free us 

me-raa, 
from evil. 


Ethiopic 
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Ethiopic. 


Abiina za-be-samiiyat, 
Father our who in heavens 
yetakaddasa semeca; temusse 
let be sanctified name thy let come 
mengesteca; wa-yecin 
kingdom thy and let be — will thy 
bekema be-samai kemihu be-midreni, 

as inheaven in earth also. 
—_za-leda-eletna hebna 
Meat of each day our — give us 
yame Wa-hadug abessdna 
today And remit to us sins ours 


wagégayana kema nahnani 
and transgressions ours we also 
nuhdug le za-abasa. 
we remit to who has sinned, 
1-tabana wasta mensit 
Not make come us into trial 
alla aduhenena wa-balhena 


but save us and deliver us 
em-coulu ecdt. 
from all ill. 

The affinity between these dialects 
appears in many of the principal 
words, but particularly im the gram- 
matical structure and the inflections. 
In fact the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Geez, are one language, which pos- 
vesses a great variety of dialects and 
opulence of terms ; and these leading 
dialects bear to one another the very 
same relation which German or Dutch 
bears to English or Swedish. All 
the words belong to the common 
original, but they are varied by pro- 
nunciation, and restricted to different 
shades of meaning in each dialect. 


The C ofitic. 


Penist et hen ni-phédi 
Che our Father who in the heavens 
‘mareftibo endge pe-c-ran 
let it be hallowed that the thy name 
maresi endje _te-c-metouro 
let itcome that the thy kingdom ; 
Petehnac marefshépi em-phredi 
the willthy let it be done in manner 
hen etphé  nemhi djen pi-cahi. 
inthe heaven also on the earth. 


Pe-n-dik ente rasdi meif-nan 
The our bread of the day give us 
em-phd-ou ouoh chaneeteron nan 

today and give debts our to us 
ebol emphredi ho entén-cho-ebol 
up in manner we give up 
néetouon ente-nerdou Emperenten 
debtors of to them Not us 
ahoun  pirasmos, alla nahmen 
lead into temptation but free us 
ebolhen pi-pethdou : 

from the evil *. 


Except a slight resemblance in 
the pronouns, which is not greater 
between Coptic and Hebrew than 
between Coptic and some other lan- 
guages, the allinity of these two an- 
cient tongues is not perceptible.— 
Their grammar is totally different, 
Hebrew and Arabic verbs and nouns 
follow a similar method. ‘The Cop- 
tic pursues .one which is simple 
cnough, but peculiar to itself. It 
uses compounds, which is not the ge- 
nius of the Arabic or Hebrew. The 
demonstrative articles are phi, phe, 
pi or pha for masculines, and ti, ta, 
the or te for feminines singular; ne 
or ni is prefixed to plurals. The 
sense of these words is * the :”? when 
the sense is partial or restricted to 
one or to some, on a contraction of 
ouai one is used, So pha-ourd the 
king ; ni-ourd the kings, but eu-ourd 
aking. As in all original languages, 
so in Coptic, the same words are ar- 
ticles, demonstratives, and relatives : 
Pi-rémi the man, phai pi-rémi this 
man. Thai is this, feminine: phe is 
who, mase. singular, and né is who, 
plural. Nouns are often preceded 


by 


* Some of the version given above is pro- 
bably not so accurate as might be wished, 
as I have not a dictionary nor other assist- 
ance at hand. I crave the indulgence that 
is sometimes granted to those who are 
willing to do that service under obvious 
disadvantages, which others ought to per- 
form that are surrounded by every Oppor- 
tunity. 
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by n-ge, or endjé, as it is pronounced, 
so nje-sem grass, by the LXX. writ- 
ten Gesem, and by the Jews (who 
corrupted the Coptic names) Geshen 
or Goshen *. ‘The genitive is made 
by nte, or n, and if certain letters 
follow, n becomes m: So pi-kahi nte 
Chémi, the land of the low country 
or north of Egypt; the land of Ham 
as calied by the Jews: Ma-n-Amoun, 
the place of the God of light, or Ju- 
piter Ammon; Ma-n-nouphi, the city 
or place of the good God; names of 
Thebes and Memphis. Other cases 
are made by propositions, of which 
are all the words of relation used m 
Coptic. The prefix nte, therefore, 
often serves as a dative and accusa- 
tive, as well as a genitive. The 
personal pronouns are anoc I, anon 
we; entoc thou, masc. entho thou, 
fem, enthdten you; entof he, entos 
she, enthdou they, which, in a con- 
tracted form, are singularly inserted 
between the article and the noun so 
as to become possessives, and before 
the verb, which is frequently a short 
and almost immutable word, that they 
may express persons. So in the speci- 
men above, p-en-idt is the our father, 
pe-ten-idt your father, pek-idt thy 
father, pa-iot for pe-ai-iot my father, 
pe-f-iot his father: ni-iot the fathers, 
naiot my fathers, ne-c-iot thy fathers, 
ne-n-iot our fathers, nefiot his fathers, 
nesiot her fathers, ne ten-iot your 
fathers, nou-iot their fathers: phe-ran 
the name, pe-c-ran thy name ; ti-met- 


* The Jews did not write the Coptic 
names with any great degree of accuracy. 
The meaning of Sophnath-paaneh, or as 
the LXX. have it, Psontom phanech, is 
rather obscure, and Pihont-m-phre, the 
name of ** the priest of the sun,” is written 
by Moses, Pottiphere. The words, On 
** light,” and Yaro, * the river Nile,” are 
more accurate. Perhaps the transcribers 
have corrupted the Coptic terms in the 
Pentateuch. The LXX. corrected some of 
those from their Know ledge of Egypt, rather 
than of the Feyptian, for they certainly 
were not very aceunp'ished critics either in 


Hebrew or in any other language. 
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ouro the kingdom, te-c-metouro thy 
kingdom; dik bread, pe-n-oik our 
bread ; and so on, 

The verb saji, say or speak, is in- 
flected in thismanner. Present tense? 
Ei-saji I speak, ec-saji, ef-saji, es-saji 
(she speaks) en-saji we speak, teten- 
saji you speak, eu-saji they speak, 
Preterite ai-saji, ac-saji, af saji, in the 
plural an-saji,areten-saji, and au-sajil, 
thou, he, we, you, they spoke. There 
are in cach tense second and third 
persons feminine singular, 

Future, sing. cie-saji, eke-saji, efe- 
saji; plur. nen-saji, ereten-saji, eue- 
saji. ‘There are seven or eight other 
tenses, mostly of a conditional or 
subjunctive sense, which are made by 
joining the words E that, na when or 
after, sha because, efe who, and the 
like to the pronouns which precede 
any of the above tenses ; so shai-saji 
because 1 have spoken. The most 
curious of these secondaries is the im- 
perative, which is often found in the 
specimen given above. So mari-sajt 
let me speak, marec-saji speak thou, 
mare-saji, speak thou woman ; maref- 
saji let him speak, mares-saji let her 
speak, maren-saji, maretensaji marou- 
sajil, let us, you, them speak. 

As this language was native to the 
inhabitants of Upper and Lower 
Egypt in the times of Abraham and 
Moses, nothing requires to be added 
to the conclusion already drawn, that 
the Egyptians were a very ancient 
race, not of Arabic extraction, except 
a recommendation to the learned, 
that they cultivate the study of this 
venerable tongue, and illustrate by 
its assistance, united with other pli- 
lological and historical resources. the 
progressive state of that nation, which 
has given its opinions and science to 
every quarter of the globe. 

It has been said by Sir William 
Jones, that the Egyptians were a kin- 
dred race of the Hindoos, Greeks, 
and Goths. I have not as yet been 
able to confirm or disprove this inper- 
tant opinion, If it should happen, 
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on examination, to be just, it will 
lead to some inferences ot great con- 
sequence that have not yet occurred 
to the learned 3 and whatever direct 
result may attend the progress of this 
inquiry, it cannot fail to produce me- 
morable notices respecting the his- 
tory of language and the origin of 
mankind. 


No. X. 


Letter from Walter Scott, Esq. Advo- 
cate, and one of the Principal Clerks 
of Session, to Principal Baird. 

Edinburgh, June 25. 1812. 


Reverend Sir,—1 am honoured with 
vour note requesting my opinion of 
the Reverend Mr Murray’s attain- 
ments and qualifications for the Chair 
of the Professor of Oriental Langua- 
ges in our University. 

It would be the height of arrogance 
in me to state my own opinion of Mr 
Murray’s acquisitions in a path of 
learning which I have never myself 
pursued; but I feel on the other hand, 
that it would be doing him injustice 
to suppress the splendid testimony 
which I have heard paid to his talents, 
by those in every respect qualified to 
judge of them. ‘The late Dr Leyden, 
whose extensive researches into Ori- 
ental Languages and Antiquities, 
exceeded that of any man, (Sir Wil- 
liam Jones not excepted,) who ever 
made them his study, introduced Mr 
Murray to me sometime before his 
departure for India, as one of the 
most. profound Oriental scholars in 
Britain, of which he shortly after gave 
the public convincing proofs in one of 
the most laborious and learned books 
of this period. I mean his edition of 
Bruce’s Travels, in which the several 
Arabic, Coptic, and Abyssinian MSS, 
brought from the East, by that cele- 
brated traveller, are described and 
analysed. I understand Mr Murray 
to be perfect master of the Hebrew 
in all its dialects, and particularly of 
that used by the inspired writers, and 


that he is not only intimate with 
Arabian and Persian, but with the 
various branches of Hindostance, a 
circumstance of the highest conse- 
quence in acity where so many young 
men are educated for india. Of the 
Abyssinian language he knows both 
the Tigre and Amharic dialects, and 
Was in truth the only person in Great 
Britain and lreland, who was found 
capable of reading the dispatches 
lately received from the Abyssinian 
Government. 

In a word, if the most extensive 
and profound knowledge of Oriental 
Languages be deemed the best qua- 
lification for the vacant Chair, 1 am 
confident Mr Murray’s acquirements 
will add the highest credit to the 
well-deserved fame of our University 5 
and I do not believe, were it possible 
to bring the question to a trial of 
skill, that there is a man in the 
island who would be fit to contend 
with him. 

I might perhaps stop here,—but 
I cannot help adding, that Mr Mur- 
ray’s manners and habits, so far as I 
have had an opportunity of knowing 
them, are such as in every respect do 
credit to his character and his learn- 
ing. Ihave the honour to be, Re- 
verend Sir, Your very obedient ser- 
WALTER SCOTT. 


No. XI. 


Letter, Lord Woodhouselee, onz of the 
Senators of the Cellege of Justice, 
and Emeritus Professor of Civil 
History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to Principal Baird. 
Edinburgh, June 25. 1812. 
Dear Sir,—Immediately on my 
hearing of the canvass for the vacant 
Professorship, though I was then con- 
fined to bed, I wrote to the Lord 
Provost, recommending, in strong 
terms, the Reverend Mr Murray, 
who I had the best reason to believe 
was one of the greatest Oriental 
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Scholars in Europe, and in whom our 
University would make angacquisition 
that would reflect on it the highest 
honour. I added, that unless Lord 
Melville, (whose wishes I could never 
oppose, ) should have espoused warm- 
ly the interest of another candidate, 
it would give me most sincere satis- 
faction, that Mr Murray should ob- 
tain this situation, to which he was 
highly entitled by his merits. 

My knowledge of Mr Murray 
proceeds from the proofs I have seen 
of his distingished talents as an Ori- 
entalist, in his publication, and like- 
wise from personal acquaintance, 
while he gave lessons to my son 
Alexander, (now in India, and him- 
self an able linguist,) in the Persic 
and Hindostanee languages. 

More I cannot say in Mr Murray’s 
favour than I have already expressed. 
I earnestly wish his success, because 
I wish well to the University, and I 
trust the magistrates will, on this 
occasion, by his election, honourably 
discharge that great duty which they 
ewe to the public. I have the honour 
to be, with great regard, Dear Sir, 
your most obedient and faithful ser- 
vant, 

ALEX. Fraser TYTLER. 


No. XII. 


Leiter, Principal Baird to the Right 
Hon.William Creech, Lord Provost, 
accompanying the two preceding Let- 
bers. 

Ramsay Lodge, June 26. 1812. 
My Lord,—I beg leave to lay be- 
fore your Lordship and the honourable 

Patrons, in addition to former docu- 

ments, one letter to me from Lord 

Woodhouselee, and another from 

Walter Scott, Esq. in favour of the 

Reverend Alexander Murray, as a 

candidate for the vacant Chair of 

Oriental Languages in the Universi- 

sity. It would be easy for me to 

multiply similar testimonies, but I 

do not mean, (as I conceive it un- 
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necessary,) to collect any more of 
them. 

I may mention, however, that Mr 
Murray, (as Mr Jeffrey informs me,) 
wrote in the Edinburgh Review the 
two following articles: Article XIIL 
» 116, in No. 3. (April 1803,) on 
Vallancey’s Prospectus of an Irish 
Dictionary, and Article XV. p. 422, 
No. 6. (January 1804,) on Clarke’s 
Progress of Maritime Discovery.— 
He wrote also Article IT. p, 286, in 
No. 10, (January 1805) on Maurice’s 
History of Hindostan. 

I refer your Lordship to these ar- 
ticles, with great pleasure, because 
they contain not only most favourable 
specimens of his powers of thought 
and style, but because they prove, by 
very honourable and unequivocal evi- 
dence, that his habits of study have 
been long formed, and mos: success- 
fully cultivated, in the very line of , 
literature appropriate to the office for 
which he is a candidate. I have the 


honour to be, &c. 


No. XIII. 


Letter, Henry Salt, Esq. to the Righ: 
Hon. Wm. Creech, Lord Provost. 


London, June 23. 181%. 


My Lord,—<As I have been inform- 
ed that the Professorship of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Edin- 
burgh has become vacant, and that 
the Rev. A. Murray has been pro- 
posed as a candidate for it, I do my- 
self the honour of addressing you i 
his favour. 

My acquaintance with Mr Mur- 
ray originated in my admiration of 
the deep erudition and extensive re- 
search displayed in his edition of Mr 
Bruce’s travels in Abyssinia. Hav- 
ing twice visited that country, I was 
led to pay particular attention to 16 
history and literature ; and in these 

ursuits J received soanuch assistance 

om Mr Murray’s labours, that I 
took an early opportunity on my Te 


turn to England, in February 1511, 
from 
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from the mission to Abyssinia, in 
which I had been engaged, to recom- 
mend him to the Marquis Wellesley, 
as the only person in the British domi- 
nions, in my opinion, adequate to 
translate an Ethiopic letter, which I 
had brought from the Ras Willida 
Selasse, addressed to the King. My 
recommendation was attended to, and 
Mr Murray finished the translation 
in the most satisfactory way. 

Mr Murray has since undertaken 
the very difficult task of translating, 
for the use of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, an abstruse dissertation 
in Ethiopic, on Doctrinal Points, 
written by the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and presented to me by the 
Prime Minister of Abyssinia; and 
the Society felt so greatly obliged to 
Mr Murray, that, at a General Com- 
mittee, the thanks of the Soctety 
were presented to him, and an order 
given, that he should be furnished 
with copies of all the foreign versions 
of the scriptures, published by the 
Society. 

To such honourable testimony as 
this, my individual opinion can add 
but little weight, though I cannot 
help taking the liberty of stating, 
that I think the University, by such 
a choice of a Professor, would do 
honour to itself, as well as a benefit 
to the literary world, as Mr Murray’s 
superior attainments in the various 
branches of the Oriental Languages, 
seem to me to quality him particularly 
tor such a situation. 

I have the honour to be, My 
Lord, your Lordship’s obedient hum- 

le servant, 


Henry 


No. XIV. 


Letter from Thomas Brown, JT. D. 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, to 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
accompamed by a testimonial of the 
Rew. Alex, Murray's abilities, from 


July 1812, 
6 


Professor Alex. Hamilion, at Hert- 
Sord-College. 


79, Prince’s Street, June 29. 


My Lord,—-As I know well how 
gratifying it musi be to the Honour- 
able Patrons of the University, in 
their selection of the candidate of 
greatest merit for the Professorship 
ot Oriental Languages, to receive the 
opinion of one of the very few judges 
who are qualified to appreciate fully 
the merits of a competitor for that 
important oflice, I have great pleasure 
in inclosing, for the perusal of your 
Lordship and the Council, a short 
note, which I received on Saturday 
from my friend Mr Hamilton, one 
of the most profound Orientalists, 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, 
the most profound Orientalist in our 
island, or even in Europe. ‘the situ- 
ation which he fills as a Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the East India 
Company’s College at Flertford, is 
itself a proof that any testimony on 
the subject, gzven by ‘im, is the testi- 
mony of a very competent judge. 

It was my good tortune, my Lord, 
to live in habits of peculiar intimacy 
for many years, with another very dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, Dr John Ley- 
den, who, before leaving Europe, had 
already made great acquirements in 
the Languages, which he afterwards 


cultivaied with almost unprecedented 


success in the East, and whose recent 
death, in the midst of his extensive 
researches, has been a subject of pub- 
lic lamentation. He was well ac- 
quainted with the candidate to whose 
merits I have inclosed so favourable a 
testimony ; and tho’ unfortunately he 
cannot now join in such a testimonial, 
I remember well the strong terms of 
praise in which he was at all times ace 
customed to speak of Mr Murray’s 

talents and acqutrements. | 
Unacquainted, as I must confess 
myself to be, with the languages of 
the East, I feel that it would be pre- 
sum) tuous in me to add any recom- 
mene 
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mendation of my own; since I could 
do nothing more than repeat that ge- 
neral voice of praise of Mr Murray’s 
profound and extensive knowledge of 
those languages, which must already 
have reached your Lordship trom 
every quarter. [tis much more plea- 
sing to me to have it in my power to 
offer the opinions of those who are 
qualified to speak, not from report 
only, but from their own personal 
knowledge. In such a case, | flatter 
myselt, that the liberty I have taken, 
in suvmitting those opinions to your 
Lordship, will not be considered as 
intrusive, but as arising only from a 
zealous interest in the honour of the 
University, and frot my sincere con- 
viction of the anxiety of your Lord- 
ship and the Council, to appoint to 
the vacant Professorship, the candidate 
best fitted to confer celebrity on the 
chair which he is to fll, and additional 
reputation oa the University of which 

he is to be a member. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 
‘Tuomas Brown. 


No. XV. 

Note from Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the Last India Company's 
at Hertford, to Dr 1. Brown, 

92, Goorge’s Street, Saturday. 
My Dear Su—lI learn with great 
pleasure from your note, that there is 

a probability of Mr Murray’s being 

elected to fill the chair, vacant by the 

death of Dr Moodie. I happened 
last week to meet with him in Gallo- 
way, and found his acquisitions in 

Oriental Literature and Languages so 

extensive and various, as greatly to 

exceed my power to appreciate them 
accurately, With the few languages 


in which I am conversant, he disco-, 


Vered an acquaintance that surprised 
me exceedingly ; but the range of his 
studies included many of which I am 
completely iguorant. May I beg 
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you will write me at “ Grange, near 
Irvine,” as soon as his appointment 
takes place—it will afford me a real 
gratification, from a conviction, that 
the University of Edinburgh could 
not more ellectually support its high 
reputation, than by supplying the 
vacancy with so accomplished an Ori- 
entalist. 

1 am ever, with perfect esteem and 
affection, my dear Brown, faithfully 
yours, 

A. 


No. XVI. 


Letier, Principal Baird to the Right 
Win. Creech, Lord Provost, 
as to Rev. a. Murray's knowledge 
of lilebrew. 

Edinburgh, 30th June 1812. 

My Lord,—!1 beg leave to transmit 
to your Lordship, a letter just now 
put into my hands for the purpose by 
Mr Christison ; it refers to one he had 
formerly written to your Lordship. 

In connection with the subject, 
and Mr Christison’s letter, I take the 
liberty of stating to your Lordship, 
for communication to the Honourable 
Patrons, the following facts as to the 
Rev. Alexander Muriay’s knowlcdge 
of the Helrew Languaye in particu- 
lar. 

I mentioned in my first letter, an- 
nouncing him as a candidate, that on 
his very first arrival in town, clea 4 
boy, he read and explained, and ani- 
lyzed accurately, a Hebrew Psalin, 
ad aperturam libri. He did so in 
presence of Dr Moodie, Dr Finlayson, 
and myself, He had learnt the let- 
ters from finding them at the head ot 
the subdivisions of the 119th Psalm. 
He then borrowed a Hebrew Gram- 


_dtar, Dictionary, and Bible, and with- 


out a master, made himself extensively, 
and, as we found, correctly acquainted 
with the language. 

He had never at that time heard 
any other person pronounce a wo! 


of it. 
] have 
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I have in justice to him to mention 
farther, that above twelve years ago, 
he gave me in manuscript for perusal, 
A new Hebrew grammar, or Treatise 
on the Nature and Elements of the He- 
brew Language, which he had com- 
posed. It was, in my judgment, a 
comprehensive, judicious, and able 
performance, displaying a very inti- 
mate Knowledge of the peculiar struc- 
ture, idiom, and general character of 
the Hebrew. 

I shall only state in addition to 
this, that it consists with my personal 
knowledge, that not only his acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages is profoand, but 
that he has had very considerable ex- 
perience in teaching them ; and that he 
gave undeniable practical proof of be- 
ing able to teach them with success,— 
with great satisfaction and improve- 
ment to his pupils. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Geo. H. Barrp. 


To the Right Hon. William Creech, 
Lord Provost, Se. 


No. XVII. 


Letter, the Right Hon. Lord Castle- 
reagh. Secretary of State for the 
Department, Se. Ge. to 
the Right Hon. Wm. Creech, Lord 
Provost, in favour of the Rev. A. 

urray. 
Foreign Office, June 23, 1812. 
My Lord Provost,—It is at the 
particular request of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Murray of Urr, in the county 
of Dumfries, communicated to me by 

Henry Salt, Esq. that I have the 

honour to acquaint your Lordship, that 


this gentleman was, in the year 1810, 


requested by the Marquis Wellesley, 
my predecessor in this office, to tran- 
slate for the use of the Prince Regent 
a letter in the Geesh language from 
the Ras of Abyssinia to His Majesty, 
which Mr Salt had brought to Eng- 
land, when be last returned from that 


country, and that Mr Murray execu- 
ted this service in a very satisfactory 
manner, 

It will give me great pleasure if 
this communication can be of any uti- 
lity to Mr Murrray, in shewing him 
to be deserving of the patronage of 
your Lordship and the Couneil in 
Edinburgh for his election to the Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages in 
your University. 1 have the honour 
to be, my Lord Provost, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble Servant, 

CASTLEREAGH, 


To the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


No. XVIII. 


Extract from Kerr’s Memotrs of Smel- 
lie, Vol. J. p. 234. Edinburgh 1831. 


“ Tt is difficult to speak with pro- 
priety of a‘living person, lest praise 
may appear as tending towards adula- 
tion, or the delicacy of the individual 
might be unintentionally offended : 
but we hope, without imputation of 
the one or danger of the other conse- 
quence, it may be permitted to say, 
that Mr Murray is a rare instance of 
almost incredible, and certainly unu- 
sual attainments in literature and phi- 
lology, though originally placed in 
peculiarly discouraying circumstances 
of situation, every way adverse for 
eliciting or promoting his uncommon 
talents. Altogether unknown, and 
destitute of patronage, and barely pos- 
sessing the means of subsistence, that 
gentleman became, in very early 
youth, entirely by his own exertions, 
and in a wonderfully short time, com- 
plete master of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. While living in 
an obscure situation in the country, 
almost without any assistance what- 
ever, for he is said to have been only 
three months at school, and hardly 
able to procure even the most ordina- 
ry elementary books, he is reported 
to have made himself master of seven 
languages, before he was twenty years 
of age. 

“ While 
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While engaged in theological 
studies at Edinburgh, he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Hebrew, and 
of the allied dialects or languages, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, and Ara- 
bic ; and extended his researches into 
Persic, German, Dutch, Spanish, and 
even Gaelic, Having been employed 
for some time as editor of the Scots 
Magazine, by Messrs Constable and 
Co. emirent and spirited booksellers 
in Edinburgh, he undertook in their 
service the superintendance of a new 
edition of the celebrated ‘Travels of 
Bruce into Abyssinia, with consider- 
able additions from the papers of that 
adventurous; traveller. “To qualify 
himself effectually for this purpose, he 
made himself in a great degree a pro- 
ficient in the Ethiopie or Abyssinian 
jJanguage, which is a dialect of the 
Arabic ; or rather consists of two prin- 
cipal dialects, the Geez, or language 
of Tigre, and the Amhatic, or court 
languaye of Abyssinia, sinee the seat 
of ,overnment has been established at 
Gondar Amhara. Mr Murray 
afipears Lo have eatered considerably 
into the study of the barbarous lan- 
guages, or dialects of the subjects and 
neighbours of the Abyssinian mo- 
narchy, named the Falashan, Gafat, 
Agow, and Ucherets- Agow 3 and even 
to have acquired some Knowledge of 
that spoken by the savage Gala. 

* In the prosecutian of his philo- 
logical studies, Mr Murray has care- 
fully examined and made himself 
master of all the principal dialects or 
languages of Kurope, anctent as well 
as modern, including, besides those 
which are derived trom the Latin, 
those of Teutonic, Sclavonic, and 
Celtic origin; and such is the facility 
with which he acquires languages, a 
task so difficult and irksome to most 
men, that we are credibly informed 
he is capable to surmount the obstacles 
in the way of acquiring any language 
whatever in one month, so as to un- 
derstand its grammatical construction 
and idiomatic phraseology, and to be 
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able to translate from it with accura- 
cy. Mr Murray has by no means 
devoted this extraordinary talent for 
the acquisition of languages to the 
barren delight of storing up words 
and phrases tor his own private amuse- 
ment; but has announced a philoso- 
phical work on this curious subject to 
the public, in which he proposes to 
trace the affinities and origin of the 
Greek and Latin languages fiom one 
much more simple, regularand ancient, 
which he considers as the basis or root 
of almost all the languages of Europe, 
ancient as well as modern, and even 
of the Sanskrit. “The title of this in- 
tended work, which is said to have 
been nearly ready for the press two 
years ago, is “ Researches into the 
Origin and Affinity of the Greek and 
‘Teutonic Languages ;” and which we 
have some reason to believe may be 
put to press before the present work 
comes before the public. ‘The Author 
of these Memoirs makes no pretensions 
to philological learning 5 yet presumes 
to alledge, that it is impossible to in- 
vestigate the filiation of any language 
or leading dialect, without a compe- 
tent knowledge of all those which are 
geographically and historically con- 
nected by neighbourheod or coloniza- 
tion. Philologists have generally con- 
fined their rescarches to one or two 
favourite languages, from which they 
cndeavour to deduce the roots of that 
which is the object of their investiga- 
tion. Mr Murray appears to have 
chosen a wider field, by securing a 
previous knowledge of all the sources 
of derivation, and their intermediate 
steps; and niuch curious information 
may be expected from his labours.” 


No. XIX. 


Letter from Professor Christison, 19 
the Rivht Hon. the Lord Provost, 


intimating determination to with- 
draw Mr Murray’s claim as Pro- 


Argyll 


Sesser of Hebrew. 
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Areyil Square, Wednesday Morning, 
June 17, 

My Lord,—Principal Baird, who 
is gone to Forneth, has determined 
that Mr Murray be no longer const- 
dered as a candidate for the Protessor- 
ship of Eastern Languages; and | 
think that he has determined right. 
Ina letter sent the other day to the 
Principal, which I have at present, 
Mr Murray expresses his anxiety about 
the suiliciency of the income to sup- 
port a family; he also mentions that 
he is asthmatic, and that in sucha 
state, he is afraid of the labour of 
teaching, Lut leaves the whole matter to 
Dr Baird’s determination, lam appre- 
hensive that the hopes entertained of 
the future results of lis industry, learn- 
ing, and genius, will be disappointed. 
1 beg you will pardon the trouble I 
have given you. I have the honour 
to be, your most obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER CHRISTISON, 


No. XX. 


Letter from the Riv. A. Murray 07) 
the Right Hon. the Lord Provost. 

Manse of Urr, June I8th, 1812. 

My Lord,—<As a report has reach- 
ed me, that my much honoured and 
worthy triend Dr Baird has, on ac- 
count of some expressions in one of 
my letters to him, been led to consi- 
Cer that I decline to present myself 
as a candidate for the Professorship of 
the Oriental Languages, and as, du- 
ring his absence in the country, some 
degree of credit might perhaps be at- 
tached to this rumour, IL take this me- 
thod of most respectfully signifying to 
your Lordship and the Council, that 
I never had any intention of declining 
to solicit your Lordship’s and their 
Patronage on this occasion ; that I re- 
gularly offer myself a candidate for 
the vacant Chair; and that I hope to 
merit the kind approbation of ,the 
Patrons of the University, by a long 
and extensive acquaintance with the 


studies belonging to that place, and 
by unremitting ettention to the duties 
connected with it. 

if 1 have the honour of receiving 
this appointment from your Lordship’s 
hands, 1 trust chat 1 shall be able, not 
only to make the study of those East- 
ern Languages, hitherto taught in 
Scotland, more general and popular, 
but also to introduce a knowledge of 
the Sanserit, in which | have made 
very considerable proficiency, and per- 
haps of the Chézaese itself, end some 
other languages at present litdle read 
in any University in Britain, 

My friends will report to your 
Lordship and other Members of Coun- 
cil, their sentiments as to my qualifi- 
cations for the Chair: and many mem- 
bers of the University will, I have 
reason to believe, unite with my 
warmest friend and patron, Dr Baird, 
in expressing a favourable opinion of 
these on this occasion. My Lord, I 
have the honour to be, with the 
gteatest respect and esteem, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and humble 
Servant, 

ALEX. Murray. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 


No. XXII. 


Letter, Professor Christison to Prine 
cipal Baird, 


Dear Sir—I hope no one will think 
that I have determined to withdraw 
the note which J wrote last in testimo- 
ny of my belief of Mr Murray’s fitness 
for the chair of Hebrew, and other 
Oriental Languages, after I saw his 
letter expressive of his eager wish for 
that office, and of no fears with regard 
to the health requisite to discharge its 
important duties. 

The note which I wrete may not 
have much effect, but I wish success 
to that uncommen linguist. I am 
happy to learn that he is warmly re- 
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commended by gentlemen far better 
qualified than 1 am to appretiate justly 
his extensive knowledge of Eastern 
Languages. Iam, &c. 

ALEX. CHRISTISON. 
Argyll Square, 30th June 1812. 


No. XXII. 


Note by Principal Baird, as to Mr 
Murray having been withdrawn as 


a Candidate for the Professorship of 


Oriental Languages, by Mr Chris- 
tison’s keiter. (No. XIX.) 


Mr Murray’s first letter to, Dr 
Baird (of date June 12th) expressed 
his desire to be proposed as a candi- 
date for the Professorship. But he 
stated, in very strong terms, some 
apprehensions that weighed on_ his 
mind, as to the possible effect of the 
Jaborious duties of the Chair on his 
health, and as to the limited and un- 
certain emoluments he might expect 
to draw. 

Dr Baird was much impressed by 
this statement of the apprehensions 
alluded to. He had at first mentioned 
Mr Murray as a Candidate, without 
his knowledge. He felt deeply the 
serious and delicate responsibility he 
would incur, if Mr Murray proved 
successful, and afterwards actually 
experienced the difhiculties he seemed 
to anticipate. Dr Baird, therefore, 
did, for a moment, form the resolution 
of declining to undertake the respon- 
sibility, and of consequently with- 
drawing Mr Murray’s name, though, 
had he persevered in the resolution, 
he would not have withdrawn it 
without having had a previous com- 
munication with Mr Murray himself, 
and having procured his consent to 
the measure. 

Dr Baird was at this time obliged 
to go suddenly to the country for 
some days, and had no opportunity 
of any conversation with Mr Christi- 
son on the subject. But a Friend, 


to whom they had been mentioned, 


informed him of the state of Dr 
Baird’s feelings and views. 

Mr Christison, who had been pre- 
viously zealous and active in recom- 
mending Mr Murray’s pretensions to 
some of the Patrons, and who, conse- 
quently, had a similar sense of respon. 
sibility with Dr Baird, thought, after 
the information he had received, that 
it was incumbent on him to write the 
letter he sent to the Lord Provost. 
He thought, that withdrawing Mr 
Murray, in the circumstances of the 
case, was due to himself and Dr 
Baird, and that intzmating his being 
withdrawn was due from respect to 
the Patrons. 

On, Dr Baird’s return from the 
country, however, he found a second 
letter addressed to him by Mr Mur- 
ray. In that letter he appears to 
have given decidedly all apprehen- 
ston of the difficulties he had tormerly 
suggested. He declared explicitly 
and earnestly, his wish to obtain the 
office in question, and in language 
completely unqualified, authorised Dr 
Baird to urge his pretensions. 

The anxieties formerly felt by Mr 
Christison and Dr Baird were now 
removed; and Mr Murray was for- 
mally proposed as a candidate for the 
chair, in Dr Baird’s letter to the Lord 
Provost. 

From the preceding detail which 
Dr Baird has taken the liberty of 
submitting to the Honourable Vat- 
rons, they will see that Mr Murray 
had not the slightest concern in his 
name being withdrawn. Heisa third 
party in the cause, and will not be 
held as implicated in an occurrence 
for which he had not given any au- 
thority, and of which he had not even 
any knowledge. 3 

Dr Baird has given the Honouravie 
Patrons the trouble of this Note, as 
he thought the statement 1t contains, 
dug to Mr Murray, to Mr Chiristison, 
and to himself. 

Gro, H. Baird. 
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No. XXIII. 


Letter, Professor Christison to Princi- 
fal Baird, 3d July, in reference to 
he preceding note. 


Dear Sir,—I think that your state- 
ment is a// very correct. 


Your’s faithfully, 
ALEX. CHRISTISON. 


Argvil Square, Friday. 


No, XXIV. 


Letter, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 
cate, to the ery Rev. Principal 
Baird, recommending Mr Murray, 


Reverend Sir—it may seem strange 
that [ should not be able to give a 
precise answer to the simple inquiry 
you did me the honour of addressing 
to me, with regard to the articles 
contributed by Mr Murray to the 
Edinburgh Review. But the truth 
is, that I have not a complete set of 
this publication, anda very indistinct 
recoilection of the shares of its res- 
pective authors. {[ can inform you, 
however, that, to the best of my 
recollection, Mr Murray reviewed 
Clark’s Progress of Nav al Discovery, 
in the 6th Number, for January 1804, 
and an Antiquarian Dissertation of 
General Vallencey, in some other 
Number,which I have now forgotten, 
and cannot readily find. It occurs 
tome, that I printed another of his 
reviews, but [ cannot recollect what 
it was, and mav be mistaken as to its 
existence. I also received from him 
a very learned article an Horne 
Tooke’s Ptereonta, which was 
not printed, and is still, I believe, in 
MY possession, 

‘I hope I may add, without any im- 
Proper presumption, that, from the 
occasional intercourse [ had with Mr 
Murray while he resided in this place, 
Lam led to form the very highest 
opinion both of his talents and acqui- 


sitions as a linguist, and of his moral 
and intellectual character in general. 
I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient 
humble Servant, 
Jerrrey. 


92, George Street, June 25, 1812. 


No. XXV. 


Letter, Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. Lord 
Dean of Guild, to William Ritchie, 
D. D. Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


HNdinburgh, July 1812. 


Dear Sir,—In perusing the various 
documents relative to the Professor- 
ship of the Oriental Languages, | ob- 
serve a letter of yours, addressed to 
the Provost, in answer to various ques- 
tions put to you by members of the 
‘Town Council, as to the fitness, in 
point of qualification in talent, of Mr 
Brunton, to suceced Dr Moodie in 
the Oriental Chair; and this circum- 
stance induces me to trouble you al- 
so for your opinion of the talents and 
qualifications for that Chair of another 
candidate, namely, the Rev. MrA 
Murray, Minister of Urr, in Des 
tries-shire. ‘This request, [ am sure, 
you will most readily grant ; and I 
think, independently of friendship 
and public duty, you will the more 
readily do so, when I tell you, that 
Mr Murray is to me a pertect stran- 
ger, and that my sole and only object 
is, that ample justice should be done 
to the merits of all the candidates, 
and that the qualifications of each 
should be distinctly and fully known 
to the Patrons of the University, for 
the regulation of their conduct and 
proceedings in filling up the vacant 
chair. 

I am very certain that you will 
give me credit for the principle I 
have laid down, when I tell you what 
that is :—that, laying aside all feel- 
ings of a personal and friendly oe 
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I have resolved to support, with my 
feeble efforts, that candidate only, who 
appearsto be best qualified to discharye 
the duties of the office, and whose ta- 
lents are likely to increase the already 
high celebrity of our University. 
Dear Sir, 
| I always am, 
Your very faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, 
(Signed) MACKENZIE. 


No, XXVI. 
Leiter, Dr Ritchie to Kincaid Mac- 
henzic, Lord Dean of Guild. 

Argyll Square, 4th July 1512, 

My Lord,—I have this moment 
received your letier. I am sensible 
of the high honour you have done me, 
in condescendiag to ask my opinion, 
on a subject so very interesting to the 
Patrons, and of such deep importance 
to the University. I approve, from 
my heart, of the principle you have 
laid down as a standard by which 
you are to be guided in the nomina- 
tion of a Professor. It is devoutly to 
be wished, that ali patrons of churches 
and universities would act upon simi- 
Jar principles, and with similar views, 
And believe me, my Lord, it is with 
deep regret, that I feel myself under 
the painful necessity of declaring, 
that I am totally incapable of afford- 
ing you the shadow of assistance in 
framing a judgmont in the present 
case. L have never seen Mr Murray, 
and am, as you are, a total stranger 
to his talents and character, except in 
so far as may be learned from public 
report, according to which, beth are 
of the first order. But the confidence 
which you so kindly repose in me, 
requires that I should be able to do 
more than merely to give a re-echo 
of public opinion. And T should 
certainly deserve to forfeit your con- 
ficence, were I base enough to give 
you, as the dictate of my own mind, 
in so serious a matter, what { have 


only heard from cihers. This is fre- 


quently done; but it is a practice 
which I unifermly condemn, as les- 
sening the evidence which recommen- 
dations ought to bring. 

‘The voice of fame has spoken to 
us both ; and I doubt not, that in the 
documents to be laid before the Coun. 
cil, there will be found something 
more solid than fame,—sound evi- 
dence, given by competent witnesses, 

Never did zcal for science, and 
for the honour of the University, 
burn with a purer flame, than That 
which now glows in the bosom of Dr 
Baird ; and I believe, as I do in my 
own existence, that he, and those who 
concur with him in recommending 
Mr Murray, are convinced, upon the 
most solid grounds, of those distin- 
guished qualifications in him which 
they attest. 

But did I affect the high tone of 
giving a similar attestation, founded 
upon absulute ignorance, you could 
not help smiling at my vanity, and 
despising my pride. When I cannot 
assist you by my writing, I hope, even 
by my silence, to preserve your es- 
teem. 

It is with unfeigned esteem, that 
I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Witt. Ritculr. 


No. XXVII. 

Extract of Letter, John Playfair, Esq. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, to 
James Innes, Esq. Convener of the 
Trades. 


Minto, Wednesday, 24th June 1812. 
Dear Sir,—After having mention- 
ed to you Mr Murray’s great merit 
as an Oriental Scholar, and as having 
attained such excellence in that de- 
partment, (which is a matter univer 
sally acknowledged,) I am persuaded 
there is nothing I could add that 


‘would increase your desire to promote 


his interest on the present occasion. 


Nothing 


| 
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Nothing contributes more to the 
honour of the University, nor proves 
the disinterested zeal of its Patrons, 
than to be known to have sought out, 
from an obscure and remote corner, 
the person most distinguished for his 
merit to fill the present vacancy. 1 
have only further to say, that the 
other candidates may be men of ta- 
lents and learning, yet the knowledge 
of languages, and of the Eastern lan- 
guages in particular, ifit has not been. 
an object from a very early period in 
life, is an acquisition they never can 
be expected to make in any consider- 
able degree, or in such a degree as to 
be distinguished, and to do credit to 
their profession. am, Dear Sir, with 
great esteem, your obedient servant, 

JOHN PLAYFAIR. 


Convener Innes, Edinburgh. 


No. XXVIII. 


Later from the Rev. J. G. kéaitland, 
to the very Rew. Principal Baird, 
respecting Mr Murray. 

Menigaff Manse, 3d July 1812. 
Rev. Sir,—Your letter of the 26th 
June did not reach me till this mo- 
ment, owing to an error in the ad- 
dress, I do most cordially lend my 
feeble testimony to Mr Murray’s me- 
nits. He was first introduced to my 
acquaintance, by a /etier written by 
himself in Greek, when he was under 
sixteen years of age, and almost en- 
tirely self-taught. My attention was 
so strongly excited by this letter, that 

I continued to mark his progress, and 

svoon found that he possessed a most 

uncommon facility and diligence in 

the acquisition of languages, as well 

as the preatest propriety of conduct. 
_ lt was some time after this period, 

Sit, that L took the liberty of recom- 

mending him to your notice; and 

When you did yourself so much ho- 

hour, and so well fulfilled the duties 

of your high office, by extending to 

“mm your favour and patronage— 
July 1812, 


Since then, his history has been bet- 
ter known to yourself than it could be 
tome. Permit me, however, to add, 
what I do know, that since his return 
to this country,—as a clergyman, he 
has done honour to that character, by 
the zeal and ability with which he 
has discharged its duties ; and | have 
no doubt, if he should succeed as 
Professor of Oriental Languages, that 
not only from his profound classical 
learning, but also from his general 
talents and virtues, he would be an 


ornament to that Chair. 1 have the 
honour to be, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, 
J. G. MAITLAND. 
No. XXIX. 


Letter, David Hume, Esq. Professor of 
Scots Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to Dr Gregory: 

George Street, 27th June 1812. 


Dear Sir,—I have perused, and 
now return Mr Salt’s letter, which is 
very decisive and satisfactory indeed. 

I would fain hope, and indeed can 
hardly allow myself to doubt, that 
the Magistrates and ‘Town Council 
cannot fail to avail themselves ef the 
opportunity thus fortunately thrown 


in their way, of making so important | 


and so creditable an acquisition to the 

University. 
With much regard, Lam, Dear Sir, 

Davip Hume. 


To Dr Gregory, M. D. St Andrews 
Square. 


No. XXX. 

Extract of Letter,dated 7th July 1812, 
from Dr Gregory to Kincaid Mace- 
Kenzie, Esq. in reference to the prre- 
ceding (No. XX1X.) and ta one from 
Dr Gregory, both given in as Docu- 
ments in favour of Mr Murray, but 
avhich had not been produced. , 
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St Andrew’s Square, Tuesday noon, 
7th July 1812. 

Sir,—I have just now had the ho- 
nour to receive your letter of this 
day’s date, wherein you request of 
me to furnish you with a copy of the 
letter which I wrote to the Lord 
Provost, when I sent him one from 
my colleague, Professor Hume, ad- 
dressed to me, on the subject of the 
very high character, and extraor- 
dinary qualifications, as an Oriental 
scholar, of the Reverend Mr Murray, 
who is at present a candidate for the 
vacant office of Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh, 

I am very sorry that it is not in 
my power to comply with your re- 
quest so completely and precisely as 
I should wish to do. But the truth 
is, that I kept no copy either ef Mr 
Hume’s letter to me, or of mine to 
the Lord Provost ; never once dream- 
ing that the originals would be lost, 
or would ever be inquired after. 

All that I can now do, is to state 
to you, as accurately as 1 can, from 
unassisted memory, the general te- 
nour and purport of my letter to the 
Lord Provost. 

To the best of my remembrance 
it was to this effect, and nearly, but I 
cannot say exact/y, in these words : 


Monday Morning, 29th June, 1812. 


“ My Lord,—I beg leave once 
more to call your Lordship’s attention 
to the strong testimonials in favour 
of Mr Murray. 

“IT need not tell you now, that 
the notion of his being withdrawn, (as 
a candidate,) is altogether erroneous 3 
and that it would be unjust to him, 
and sti// worse to the University, to 
proceed any further on that erroneous 

* The Patrons (of the University) 
can never have a finer opportunity 
of shewing, that, in the appointment 
fessors, no considerations have 
any weight with them, but the most 


honourable public spirit and zeal for 
the welfare of the University. 

** I take the liberty to inclose for 
your Lordship’s perusal, a note which 
I received from Mr Hume, when he 
sent me back a copy of Mr Salt’s 
(the Abyssinian traveller’s) letter, 
and strong testimonial in favour of 
Mr Murray, which letter I had left 
at Mr Hume’s house for his perusal. 

“I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, 


(Signed) 


No. XXXI. 


Extract of a Letter from Dugald 
, Stewart, Laq. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, to Dr Thomas Brown. 
July 5. 
“ I write this from Rochsolis, where 
“ Mrs S. and I have passed the last 
“ fortnight. As I expected to return 
Kinneil immediately, I desired 
*‘ that my letters should not be for- 
“ warded; and it was only a day or 
** two ago, that a packet of them was 
“sent here, inclosing, among others, 
* yours of the 20th of last month— 
* Till that moment, I had not heard 
** a syllable of the competition for the 
** vacant Professorship. 
“ I wish Murray success with all 
* my heart, as Lam persuaded, from 
“all I have heard of him, that 4e 
“ vould turn out not only an ACQUI- 
“ SITION, but an ORNAMENT to tie 
University.” 


J. GREGorRyY.” 


No. XXXII. 


Extracts from Mr Murray’s Letters 
to Principal Baird, produced tn or- 
der to remove an objection which had 
been made, that his constitution was. 
too infirm for the duties of the Pro- 
Sessorship. 


Extract of Letter of date Feb. 22, 


1811, as to an occasional illness which 
pre- 
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ented his preaching for some 
time at that period. 


“ You know I am not naturally 
“ athletic: something too must be as- 
“ cribed to the confinement to which 
I submitted last harvest, in prepa- 
“ ring a work for the press, which I 
“ call ‘ The Philosophical History of 
“the European Languages.’ I la- 
“boured rather too closely at that 
“ time, in hopes of being able to fi- 
“nish it, and to bring it into town 
“in the end of Autumn. I was not, 
“ however, reckoning with my host, 
“ for the fagging of research and wri- 
“ ting fairly overdid me.” 


Extracts from Letter of date June 
30th 1812, as to his “resent health. 


“ T sit down in a kind of compa- 
 rative tranquillity, after a series of 
“ heavy Sacramental labour *, to ex- 
“press my most heartfelt thanks,” 

“ From the Gth to the 15th July, 
“ T have a command over my time; 
“on the 19th and 26th I am involved 
“in the business of assisting at Sa- 
“cramental service in my neighbour- 


“ hood.” 


No, XXXIII. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Alex. 
Murray to Principal Baird, of date 
April 22,1811 5 with a Note by 
Principal Baird, dated July 61812, 
sent to the Lord Provost. 


“ You ask when, and how I learn- 
ed Abyssinian. Before I fell into 
your kind and patronising hands, I 
had got a slight knowledge of the 
alphabet from a stray volume of the 
Antient Universal History. I fol- 
lowed up the business at College, by 
help of Ludolph’s Dictionary, and 
the Polyglot Bible, so that in 1802-3 
‘T was thought the fittest person about 


? * This alludes to the dispensation of the 
acrament. by himself in his own parish. 


town for editing Bruce’s Travels in 
Abyssinia. ‘There are many Ethio- 
pic or Abyssinian MSS. at Kin- 
naird; enough indeed, with the aid 
of Ludolph’s work, to quality any 
linguist for reading and writing Abys- 
sinian. 

Mr Salt, the late Abyssinian 
Envoy, had understood that I could 
read the language of that country by 
perusing Bruce’s Travels. As it 
seems nobody could be found about 
London that answered their views, 
he advised the Marquis Wellesley to 
tiansinit the letter from the Gover- 
nor of ‘Tigré to our King, to me for 
an explanation. I returned one to 
the Foreign Office, which I think 
was on the whole accurate, though 
some passages in the original were a 
little obscure. I will shew you a 
copy of the letter in the original, 
when I come to town. 

“I am very happy to think that 
the study of the Oriental Languages 
will gain by our intercourse with 
Africa. I greatly wish that this 
species of literature were cultivated 
with more attention, for it contributes 
to illustrate religion and antient his- 
tory, and leads directly to a com- 
munication between the enlightened 


and as yet uncivilised part ef man- 
kind.” 


Note subjoined by Principal Baird to 
the preceding Extract. 
July 6, 1812. 
Dr Baird, in communicating this 
extract to the Honourable Patrons, 
feels it right to add,—that he concurs 
with Mr Murray in opinion, that the 
“¢ species of literature” to which he 
alludes, may contribute to “ illustrate 
religion ;"°—that there is froof in 
Mr Salt’s letter, that there was “ no 
man in the British dominions” found 
by his Majesty’s government able to 
do what Mr Murray has done in one 
instance, relative to that object—and 
that there is froef in the preceding 
extract, as well as in another already 
printed 
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printed among the Documents, that 
Mr Murray has always had this ob- 


jeet de eply at heart, and distinctly 1 in 
his view. 


In reference to a report whieh Dr 
Baird has been told has been carried 
to some members of the ‘Town Coun- 
cil, namely,—* that Mr Murray has 
some defect in his speech or elocution, 
which unfits him for teaching langua- 
ges with due advantage,” Dr Baird 
here ov attests sole on his own 


knowdedye, that this report is unfound- 
ed and talse. 


Dr Baird embraces the present op- 
portunity of subjoining, that he is 
aware his communications to the Ho- 
nourable Patrons have been frequent 
and  prolix on the subject of Mr Mur- 
ray’s pretensions. He hopes, how- 
ever, they will forgive him, when 
they consider how se riously his own 
truth and inte arity were staked on 
the compe tency of qualifications in 
the candidate he proposed. As Prin- 
cipal, he is deeply responsible. to the 
Patrons, and the Senatus Academicus 
for his official conduct. But, witha 
deep sense of thet responsibility on 
his mind, he still entertains and as 
serts the deliberate and conscientious 
opinion, that Mr Murray’s nomina- 
tion to the chair of Oriental Langua- 
ges will do honour to the Patrons, 
and signally advance the interests and 
reputation of the University. 


Geo. H. Barry. 


No. XXXIV. 

Letier from Principal Baird to Kin- 
caid M*Ke Lord Dean 
of Guild, in reference to Mr Christi- 
son's letter (No. XIX.) being print- 


ed and circulated among the Mem- 
bers of the Town Council, July 7. 
1812. 
Ramsay Lodge, July 7. 1912. 
Dear Sir,—I find ~ ys Mr Chris- 
tison’s /etter, (No, XIX.) intimating 
my determination to withdraw Mr 
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Murray as a candidate for the vacant 
Professorship, was yesterday brought 
into particular notice, by being print- 
ed and circulated among the Men- 
bers of the Town Council. [have 
only to say, that if farther attention 
is any how called to it, neither he, nor 
I, have any wish that Mr Murray's 
Sitenile should do more than refer to 
my explanatory note (No. XXII.) re- 
lative to it. 

The occurrence obviously does not 
affect Mr Murray’s claims. He had 
no concern in it, and has, since it 
took place, been regularly offered as 
a candidate, by both himself and me. 
Mr Christison and I do not reckon it 
on our account entitled to occupy the 
time or consideration of the Henour- 
able Patrons, and we have no anxicty 
that it should do so. 

From my being in the country, it 
must plainly have happened, and 
did happen, that the intimation of the 
determination, (which I had for a 
time expressed,) was made without 
my authority, or concurrence, or Knows 
ledge. But it was made by Mr Chris- 
tison, (as my Note shews i in circum- 
stances, and from feelings that do 
credit to his susceptible, judicious, 
and honourable mind. 

{ am happy to add that Mr Mur- 
ray is not dissatisfied with the pro- 
ccedings in question, In his letter 
of date June 27th 1812, addressed to 
me, he says, “ [consider Mr Chris- 
“ tison’s and your conduct, after my 
‘* first letter, as not only devoid of 
“ blame, but in fact, as an indication 
of great regard mv welfare.” 

You may employ this as a public 
letter, or as merely a private one, as 


you may judge most proper. 1 have 
the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient 
Servant, 


Gro. H. BairpD. 


To Kincaid M‘Kensie, Esq. 
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P. S. Professor Christison is at pre- 
sent beside me, and approves of the 
statement in this letter. G. H. B. 


Documents and Applications in favour 
of the Rev. David Dickson, Mun- 
ster of Sx CuriBERTS. 

No, [. 

Letter from Sir H. Moncrieff, to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost, re- 
commending Mr Dickson. 


Edinburgh, June 12, 1812- 

My Lord,—I hope I shail be par- 
doned for taking the liberty of recom- 
mending my colleague Mr Dickson 
to your Lordship’s attention, as a 
proper person to supply the present 
vacancy in the Hebrew class. 

I know his acquirements in Oriental 
literature to be very considerable, and 
am convinced that he is eminently 
qualified to teach the class to advan- 
tage. 

If your Lordship will attend to the 
review of Miss Smith’s Translation of 
the Book of Job, published in the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor for 
September last, which I know to have 
been written by him, you will allow, 
I think, that his qualifications well 
entitle him to be mentioned on the 
present occasion ; and will forgive me 
for taking the liberty to propose him 
to your Lordship and the ‘Town Coun- 
cil, as a proper candidate to supply 
the vacancy. 

I have the honour to be, 
most respectfully 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 


Right Hon. the Lord Provost. 


No. II. 
Copy Letter from the Rev. David 
Dickson, Sen. to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Provost, 


My Lord,—Having only returned 
from the country this afternoon, [ am 
prevented from wailing on your Lord- 
ship in person, humbly to solicit your 
generous support in behalt of my son, 
at the West Church, who has been 
mentioned as a candidate to succeed 
the late Dr Moodie, as Protessor of 
Hebrew, &c. in the University of 
Edinburgh. Requesting that you 
will have the goodness to excuse my 
presuming to make this application, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most respectful 
and obedient servant, 
Davib Dickson. 


17, York Place, 13th June 1812. 


No. IIT. 


Letter, Rew. David Dickson, one of 
the Ministers of St Cuthberts Church, 
Edinburgh, to the Lord Provost, 
withdrawing his Pretensious to the 
Chair, 

West-Kirk, July 6, 1812. 

My Lord,—At the time when your 
Lordship received the letter of appli- 
cation from Sir Henry Moncricti, in 
my favour, as a candidate for the Pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages, vacant by the death of 
Dr Moodie, I had no reason to think 
that any other candidate had been de- 
cidedly brought forward, to whose 
qualifications for filling that situation, 
mine might not fairly be considered 
as equal. ‘The alteration, however, 
which has now taken place im this 
respect, by Mr Murray having ap- 
peared on the field, induces me to de- 
cline any contest with him, and I sub- 
mit this to your Lordship and the 
Council, as the so/e reason of my hav- 
ing come to this resolution. 

Indeed, my Lord, Mr Murray’s 
attainments in Oriental Literaiure, 
and especially in those departments of 
it which are more immediately con- 
nected with the object of the Chair, 
to which his friends are so honowrably 


solicitous that he should be appointed, 
ure 
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are so extensive and profound, and 
have already raised htm to such a high 
rank among Ortental scholars, that I 
should be in danger of incurring the 
suspicion, and should certainly possess 
the feeling, of having brought dis- 
honour on myself, were 1 to throw 
the smallest bar in the way of that 
preicrment, to which he is so justly 
enutied. When I consider, that at 
about fourteen years of age he was 
so versant in Hebrew, acquired wiih- 
out the assistance of any preceptor, 
as to be capable of trausiating the 
Psalter ad aperturam :—that be- 
fore he had nearly finished his theo- 
logycal studies at the University, a 
time at which most young men in his 
Situation are only beginning to learn 
its first elements, he had made him- 
self thoroughly master not only of it, 
but of its cognate languages or dia- 
lects, the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, 
and Arabic :—that, twelve years ago, 
he had composed anew Hebrew Gram- 
mar, which was pronounced by a com- 
petent judge to be a ** comprehensive, 
judicious, and able performance, dis- 
playing a very intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiar structure, idiom, and 
general character of the language :"— 
that he has ever since prosecuted his 
researches on philological and literary 
subjects, and especially into almost all 
the languages of the Kast, with the 
most unwearied perseverance and dis- 
tinguished success, so as to be now 
able to translate many, and to teach 
not a few of them :—that some most 
splendid proofs of his talents and ac- 
quirements are already before the pub- 
he, and that others of still greater 
lustre are about to appear in a work 
at present in the press :—When I con- 
sider these facts, I confess, my Lord, 
that I should blush at the thought of 
hesitating, even for a moment, to re- 
linquish my own wishes and views 
with regard to the Professorship, in 
order to promote his hopes of success, 
And if my having declined to remain 
a candidate, on the present occasion, 


shali have the least effect in leading to 
the election of Mr Murray, I shall, 
to the latest period of my life, look 
back to this part of my conduct with 
a satisfaction the most pleasing and 
unalloyed. 

‘To those friends in the Council 
who were pleased to honour me with 
their countenance and interest, I now 
beg leave to return my best thanks: 
and, with every sentiment of person- 
al regard and respect for your Lord- 
ship, 1 have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your obedient humble servant, 

Davibv Dickson. 

To the Right Honourable the Lord 


Provost of Edinburgh. 


Documents and Applications in favour 
of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
one of the Ministers of EDANBURGH. 


No. I. 

Copy Letter from the Rev. Mr Brun- 
ton, to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost. 

London, June 15, 1812. 

My Lord,—May I request per- 
mission to offer myself to the notice 
of your Lordship and the Town Coun- 
cil, as a candidate for the office cf 
Professor of Hebrew in the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh. 

I intreat your Lordship to be as- 
sured that 1 would not presume to 
take this step, without being conscious 
of possessing, in some degree, the 
qualifications necessary for discharging 
the duties of the situation at which 
I aspire, or without feeling the strong- 
est wish to merit, by every exertion 
in my power, the patronage which I 
thus venture to solicit. 

I have the honour to be, 

With the greatest respect, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, 

A. BruntToy. 

The Right Honourable the Lord 


ProvesteeTo be communicated. 
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No. Ll. 


Copy Letter from the Rev. Mr Brun- 
ton, to the Right Hon, the Lord 
Provost. 

Edinburgh, July 2, 1812. 

My Lord,—I am informed that 
your Lordship and the Fown Council 
agreed yesterday to defer for a week 
the election of a Professor of Hebrew, 
in order that you might have an op- 
portunity of inquiring more fully into 
the qualifications of the different can- 
didates for that olfice. 

As a native of Edinburgh, and now 
for nine years a minister of this city, 
I have not thought it necessary to 
trouble your Lordship and the Lown 
Council with any written testimonies 
in my favour. Ina case where per- 
sonal inquiry is so easy, 1 consider 
it as more respectful towards the 
Town Council, that each individual 
should be left to apply to those chan- 
nels of information which are the 
most likely to give satisfaction to his 
own mind. 

May I intreat that your Lordship 
would have the goodness te explain 
to the Town Council, the feeling by 
which, tn this instance, I am guided. 
I have the honour to be, 

With the greatest respect, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and 

taithful humble servant, 


A. Brunton. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Provost, 


No. Ill, 


Coy Letter from the Rev. Dr Wil- 
fam Ritchie to the Right Hon. the 


Lord Provost, recommending Mr 
Brunton. 


Argyll Square, July 2, 1812. 

_My Lord,— Two questions have, 
witain these ten days, been frequently 
put to me by some members of the 
Vown Council and others: Whether 
I believe Mr Brunton qualified to be 
‘ofessor of Hebrew in our University ? 


and, Whether I am wiiling to declare 
my opmion to the Lord Provost? 
Noiouly have these questions beens put, 
but the request has been made, that 
I would communicate ny opmion. on 
this point co your Lordsiip. ln my 
complying now with firs request, 
your Lordship wi not, trust, 
puie to me the presumption of 
to interfere with whe views of Lhe 
Magistrates and Council, and to auld 
up my judgment 4 a standard for 
them in the nemmation of a Freies~ 
sor. My objeci is to speak the truda 
concerning the talents and qualiiica- 
tions of anindaviduai clergyman, whom 
I have long known, and who, the 
longer have Known him, has tisen 
the higher in my esteem, Mir 
ton, from the tme ot bis being a 
school-boy, has proved himse!! to pos- 
sess, In Ho Common degree, talcits ior 
ihe acquisiuon of languages, Ln po- 
lite and general literature, and in ihe 
Knowledge of the Greek and Leaun 
Vonues, his attainments are of a su- 
perior order. In the study ot Jan- 
guage, asin that of science, the kKnow- 
ledze of one branch excites the desre 
of acquaintance with others; and the 
field of research opens up ever wider, 
Accordingly, Mr Brunton has been 
extending his inquiries beyond the 
classics Rome and Greece, and lias, 
for a great number of years, been de- 
voling a large portion of his time to 
the study of Hebrew, of Persic, and 
ot such kindred tongues as are con- 
ducive to the just interpretation and 
critical analysis of our antient scrip- 
tures. He has thus, without the sha- 
dow of ostentation, in the effort for 
self-improvement in the line of his 
profession, been prosecuting exactly 
that kind of study which qualifies him 
for filling a Hebrew chair. Those 
who know any thing of Mr Brunton 
and his studious habits, will not call 
in question the great proficiency which, 
in such a number of years, he must 
have made. And therefore, from his 
acquaintance with the ap»ropriate 
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Languages; from the high respecta- 
bility of the character which he main- 
tains as a minister; from his distin- 
guished talents for chaste and elegant 
composition, and his happy facility in 
the communication of knowledge, 
with simplicity and perspicuity ; from 


‘the virtues of his private life, and his 


amiable manners; from all these, 1 
feel myself not only warranted, but 
bound, from intimate conviction, and 
the clear persuasion of my own mind, 
to declare, that I think Mr Brunton 
eminently qualified to fill the chair of 
Professor of Hebrew, in such a man- 
ner as to reflect honour upon himself, 
to promote the diffusion of Biblical 
Literature among the students of di- 
vinity, and to maintain, in his sphere, 
that high rank in the literary world 
which our University has attained. 

{ have the honour to be, with sen- 
timents of respectful esteem, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


Ritcuie. 


P. S. May I be allowed to express 
2 decided opinion, which I steadily 
maintain, that the Hebrew chair 
ought always to be held by a minister 
of Edinburgh. 


The Right Hon. Lord Provost. 


No. IV. 


Letter from the Rev. Dr Meiklejohn, 
to the Right Hon. the Lord Pro- 
wost, recommending ihe Rev. Mr 
Brunton. 

Abercorn, July 2, 1812. 

My Lord,—Though not immedi- 
ately upon the spot, 1 cannot be su 
posed indifferent to the manner in 
which the Theological chair in our 

University, now vacant, is supplied. 

The study of Hebrew is most inti- 

mately connected with the depart- 

ment which I have occupied for a 

very considerable number of years; 

and I feel most anxious, that the Pro- 


fessor appointed should be creditable 


.to our University, and useful to the 


students in Theology. This has be. 
come of still greater importance, from 
the tendency which has appeared, du- 
ring the last years, to prosecute He- 
brew Literature with an ardour for- 
merly unknown in this country.— 
Having the honour to be in some de- 
gree known to your Lordship, I shall 
be forgiven for writing this letter, 
more especially as it is done under 
the conviction that you will be dis- 
posed to listen to any information 
respecting the different candidates 
suggested to your notice. 

Mr Brunton, one of the Ministers 
of your own City, has been known to 
me since the period he himself was a 
student in Divinity, and with a great- 
er degree of intimacy than almost any 
other member of the church. I have 
been acquainted with the nature and 
progress of his literary pursuits, and 
which have been of a description 
which the public cold not hitherto 
either know or appreciate. It is now 
more than seven years since his la- 
bours were zealously devoted to the 
language of the Old Testament, and 
the result has been a knowledge of 
it equalled by few, and surpassed by 
none of our Scripture Critics. To 
other Oriental tongues, his attention 
has also been directed; and, though 
here [ am not personally entitled to 
judge, I am persuaded his attainments 
will be found most respectable.— 
Knowledge in the department is most 
unquestionably and indispensably ne- 
cessary ; but there are other points of 
character which deserve the most >c- 
rious consideration. One of these 1s 
unwearied perseverance and fidelity 
in the discharge of professional duty 5 
and in this respect, Mr Brunton has 
given a pledge te the public, which 
must be held most completely satts- 
factory. ‘There is, therefore, in }» 
case, the most perfect security 2gainst 
disappointment. 

“sn very little dispased to obtrude 
my opinions in matters of this 
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but I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are in unison with those 
entertained by others actively em- 
ployed im the instruction of that 
class of students to whose improve- 
ment the labours of our Hebrew 
Professor must be devoted. We are 
fully convinced, without regarding 

nal attachments and aversions, 
and on a fair estimate of Mr Brun- 
ton as a man and a scholar, that his 
appointment will be creditable to 
the University, highly beneficial to 
our students in theology, and do ho- 
nour to those who have the power of 
making it, I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest and most sincere 


respect 
"My Lord, 
Your very faithful and most humble 
Servant, 
MEIKLEsony. 


The Hon. the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. 


No. V. 


Letter, George Dunbar, Esq. Profes- 
sor of Greck in the University of 
Edinburgh, to William Henderson, 
Esq. Old Bailie. 

’ Rose Park, Sth July, 1812. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of Mr 

Murray’s abilities proceeds more from 

report than actual acquaintance. I 

have had much better opportunities 

of knowing Mr Brunton’s talents and 
acquirements. ‘Ihe former I would 
consider as the more profound and 
varied scholar in Oriental Literature. 
The latter as possessed of far more 
taste, elegance, and general know- 
ledge, and as likely to make a more 
successful and useful teacher. I be- 
lieve indeed there are few men bet- 
ter qualified to communicate instruc- 
tion in an engaging and elegant 

manner than Mr Brunton; and I 

understand that his acquaintance with 

the principal brénches of Oriental 
July 1812, 
8 


Literature is by no means small, and 
that with the industry and abilities 
he is known to possess, he might soon 
distinguish himself in no ordinary 
degree. ‘The opinion I have given, 
as far as regards Mr Murray, you will 
consider as founded in a great mea- 
sure upon public report, and, there- 
fore, perhaps, far short of the justice 
due to him. I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
GrorGe DuNBAR. 


No. VI. 


Letter, the Rev. Andrew Brown, one 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
Sir to John Waugh, Esq. Bai- 

Edinburgh, 6th July 1812. 

Sir,—In returning an answer to 
the reference with which you have 
been pleased to honour me, concern- 
ing the nomination to the vacant 
chair of Hebrew and Oriental Lan- 
guages, I desire to speak with that 
diffidence which becomes one so lit- 
tle qualified, as I am, to judge from 
personal knowledge of the branches 
of literature committed to its charge, 
and at the same time with equal and 
entire respect for the character and 
talents of the two candidates hamed 

in your note. 3 
Mr Murray is known to me only by 

the merit of his works, and the extent 

of his reputation as an Oriental scho- 
lar. To these, persons, highly com- 
petent to deliver a just opinion, have 
no doubt given their attestation, and 

I am disposed to give entire credit to 

the claims stated in his favour. I 

may, however, be permitted, with 

equal candour, and with a deep re- 
gard for the interests of the Univer- 
sity of which I am a member, to com- 
municate what I know personaliy of 

Mr Brunton. I have now had the 

happiness of living in habits of fricnd- 

ship with that gentleman for many 


years, 
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years, and have daily found new reason 
. to confirm and extend the favourable 
opinion 1 had originally been taught 
to form of his abilities and acquire- 
ment. Qn this subject, indeed, I 
can only repeat what is well known 
to many of the Honourable Patrons 
of the University, educated with him 
in the seminaries of this City, the 
companions of his literary progress, 
and the witnesses of the faithfulness 
and success with which he conducts, 
under their own eye, the exercise of 
his ministerial functions. Mr Brun- 
ton early distinguished himself in 
the high school of Edinburgh by his 
eminent capacity for acquiring the 
accurate grammatical knowledge of 
the principles of language, by the cor- 
rectness of his taste in discriminating 
the beauties of the classical writers, 
and by devoted attention to elegant 
pursuits. His reputation continued to 
rise at the University, where his pub- 
lic appearances and exercises in com- 
position obtained for him the warmest 
regard from the Professors, and in par- 
ticular the cordial friendship of the 
late Dr Finlayson, no undiscerning 
judge of genius and merit. Of the 
excellence of his pulpit discourses it 
were superfluous for me to speak, as 
I am persuaded that, in this instance, 
the opinions of the Honourable Pa 
trons coincide with the unanimous 
and unbiassed judgment of the Public. 
From these, however, the Patrons 
derive the strongest security that ex- 
perience can furnish of the sufficiency 
of Mr Brunton for communicating, 
in the most attractive form, all that 
collateral information which it is the 
duty of the Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental literature to furnish to the 
students placed under his care. I 
have good authority to say, that Mr 
Brunton has spent many years in the 
diligent study of the languages and 
literature of the East ; that he is in- 
timately acquainted with the struc- 
ture and resources of the Hebrew ; 
no mean proficient in Arabic, and 
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completely skilled in Hindostanee, 
From the strict habits of grammatical’ 
analysis and philosophical criticism, 
formed by the discipline of the High 
School and University of Edinburgh, 
and continued and improved, under 
the most favourable circumstances, to 
the present moment, I can have no 
doubt that his acquisitions in this de- 
partment are of the most solid and 
useful kind; and am satisfied on the 
whole, that his appointment to the 
chair would reflect credit on the Pa- 
trons, and fully sustain, so far as he 
could be concerned, the high reputa- 
tion of the University of Edinburgh. 
I have the honour to be with respect, 


SIR, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 
ANDREW Browy. 
John Waugh, Esq. College- Bailie. 


Application in favour of the Rev. 
Davip Scott. 


Letter, John Maryoribanks, Esq. to 
the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, 
recommending the Reverend David 
Scott. 

London, June 18, 1512. 

My dear Lord—I have this day the 
favour of your Lordship’s letter of the 
15th instant, and shall call on Mr 
Sedewick to-morrow morning, and 
acquaint vour Lordship with the re- 
sult of the application. 

I have now one to make to your 
Lordship, on public grounds, viz. to 
solicit your support for the Rev. Da- 
vid Scott, to succeed Dr Moodie as 
Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sitv of Edinburgh. : 

Mr Scott is well versed in the 
Arabic, and I have particular rea- 
son to know, that he 1s the best 1- 
structor of the Eastern Languages 
perhaps any where to be met with, 
His pupils from £dinburgh "ah 
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ably carry the prizes at Hertford 
College for Persian and Hindostanee. 

He is a modest, unassuming man, 
and a man of great application, and 
of most extensive acquired know- 
ledge. 

I got acquainted with him, from 
his teaching some of my sons the 
Oriental Languages. My sons did 
remarkably well. Young Lindsey 
of Balcarres, a pupil of his, carried 
every thing before him, both in Per- 
sian and Hindostanee. Sir John 
Sinclair’s son, in consequenee of be- 
ing a very few months with Mr 
Scott, found the greatest advantage 
on going to the Hertford College.— 
In supporting Mr Scott as professor 
of Hebrew, your Lordship will bring 
in a man most highly qualified to fill 
the situation. I was to-day with 
Lord Melville, who, from the high 
situation he so long held at the 
Board of Controul, is naturally inte- 
rested that the young men from Scot- 
land should distinguish themselves at 
College, and every way become use- 
ful members in the employment of 
the Company. 

Lord Melville permitted me to say, 
that his Lordship approved highly of 
my writing to you, in favour of Mr 
Scott, 

Besides his public merit, on which 
Task the support, your Lordship will 
do me a personal favour, in support- 
ing a man for whom I have a sincere 
esteem, on account of his worth, 
and being a real good, as well asa 
learned man. I ever am, your’s most 
truly, 


JoHN MARJORIBANKS, 


State of the Votes at the Election of 


Professor of Oriental Languages 
Sih July 1812. 


FOR THE REV. A, MURRAY. 
Bailie Mackinlay 
Bailie Smith 


Dean of Guilds Mackenzie 


Treasurer White 
5 Old Bailie Newton 

Old Bailie Spittal 
Old Dean of Guild Tennant 
Old Treasurer Turnbull 
Counsellor Kennedy 

10 Convener Innes 
Deacon Gillespie ei: 
Deacon Bathgate | 
Deacon James 
Deacon Howden 


15 Deacon Mackenzie. 


FOR THE REV. A. BRUNTON. 


Lord Provost 
Bailie Walker 
Bailie Waugh 
Old Bailie Henderson 
5 Old Bailie Ryrie (os 
Counsellor Smith 
Counsellor Miller 
Counsellor Denholm 
Deacon Ritchie 
10 Deacon Ogilvy 
‘Deacon Fraser 
Deacon Murray 
Deacon Calder. 


Deacon Thomson, fresent, but did not 
vote. 
Not Present, Old Provost Calder 
Counsellor Marjoribanks, 
(in England.) 
Deacon Hislop 
Deacon Mitchell. 


For the Rev. Alex. Murray, . 15 
— the Rev. Alex. Brunton, . 13 


On the 15th instant, at a fro re 
nata meeting of the Senatus Academi- 
cus, we understand that the thanks of 
this learned and august body were 
unanimously voted to Principal Baird, 
for his exertions in promoting the in- 
terests of the University, by bringing 
Mr Murray’s pretensions before the 
Patrons; and at the same time the 
honourable degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity was unanimous!y conferred on 


the Rev, Alexander Murray. 
‘Scort- 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Anster Fair, a Piem; in Six Cantos. 
Small 8vo. Cockburn. Astruther. 


6 bee subject of this humorous lit- 
tle piece is founded on the well- 
known old song of Maggie Lauder. 
It begins representing Maggie deli- 
berating upon the multitude of suitors 
who, trom all the neighbourhood, 
sought the favour of her hand; yet, 
tho’ disposed to enter into the matri- 
monial state, she is unable to find one 
on whom her choice can reasonably 
be fixed. From this dilemma, she is 
extricated by a very singular inter- 
posiuon. The mustard pot upon the 
table beginy to move ; and soon there 


rises from it an exhalation, filling 


the whole room, and from the midst 
of which comes forth Puck, the fairy 
sovereign. Maygie’s surprise may 
be easily imagined ; but it was soon 
converted into pleasure, when she 
dwscovered the beauty and graceful 
air of her aerial visitor, He then 
propounds the object of his visit, 
which ts to relieve her from the per- 
plexity in which she was involved. 
In order that she may determine the 
lover who may be worthy of her hand, 
he siiggests four trials. The first is 
anass race; the second, a race of men 
Wrapt in sacks: the third, a contest 
of pipers ; and the fourth, a trial of 
skill in story-telling. He who should 
prove. victorious in all these four de- 
partments, must, it was conceived, 
be worthy of the prize contended 
for. Although some objections might 
have been started to this mode of in- 
vestigation, these do not seem to have 
occurred to Maggie, who closed with- 
out hesitation with the p ition of 
Puck. Proclamation to this effect 
Was immediately made, not only thro’ 
the kingdom of Fife, but over the 
whole of Scotland. Candidates crowd- 
ed from all quarters, fully provided 
with the instruments of competition. 


The monarch himself, James V., te 


whom mirth and adventure were al- 
ways agreeable, set sail with his re- 
tinue, in order to be present at this 
brilliant exhibition. ‘The games are 
next described with all due pomp.— 
Maggie, however, does net fall to 
to the lot of any Fifan youth. Rob 
the Ranter, an accomplished border 
laird, undertakes all the trials of 
strength and skill, and in all comes 
off victorious. The fair object of 
contention is, therefore, unanimously 
declared to be his. 

Such is the outline of the story; 
which, being neither elaborate nor 
complicated, leaves the merit of the 
poem to be chiefly estimated by its 
details. Of these, therefore, it is 
time to produce a specimen. The 
description of the groups who, from 
the various towns and corners of 
Fife, flock to the grand scene of ren- 
dezvous, appears to us one of the most 
pleasing specimens : 


Say, Muse,who first, who last, on foot or steed 
Came candidates for MAGGIE to her town? 
St Andrews’ sprightly students first proceed 
Clad in their foppery of sleeveless gov ns 
Forth whistling from Salvador’s gate they 
speed 
Full many a mettlesome and fiery lown, 
Forgetting Horace for a while and Tully. 
And mad t* embag their limbs and leap 


beautifully. 
For ev'n in Learning's cobweb'd halls hee 
rung 
The loud report of Macorr Lavprn’s 
fame, 
And Pedantry’s Greek - conning clumsy 
tongue 
In songs had wagg'd, in honour of het 
name 
Up from their mouldy books and tasks. bad 
sprung 


Bigent and Magistrand to try the game ; 
Prelections ceas’d; old Alma mater slept, 
And o'er his silent rooms the ghost of Ward- 

law wept. 


So down in troops the red-clad students come 
As kittens blithe, a joke-exchanging crew, 
And in their heads bear learned Greece and 
Rome, 
And haply Cyprus in their bodies too ; 
Some on their journey pipe and play; and 
some 
Talk tongof Mae, how fair she 
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And as they talk (ay me! so much the sadder) 
Backwards they scale the steps of honest 
Plato’s ladder *. 


Next, from the well-air’d aucient town of 
Crail, 
Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din, 
Her wind-bleach'd fishers, sturdy-limb’d and 
hale, 
Her in-kneed taylors, garrulous and thin ; 
And some are flush’d with horns of pithy ale, 
And some are fierce with drams of smug- 
gied gin, 
While, to augment his drowth, each to his 
jaws 
A good Crail’s capon + halds, at which he 
rugs and gnaws. 


And from Kingsbarns and hamlet } clep'd 
_of boars, 
And farms around (their names too long 
to add) 
Sally the villagers and hinds in scores, 
Tenant and laird, and hedger, hodden- 
clad : 
Bolted are all the East-nook houses’ doors ; 
Ev'n toothless wives pass westward, tot- 
‘ring glad, 
Propping their trem’lous limbs on oaken 
stay, 
And in their red plaids drest as if "twere 
Sabbath day. 


And bare-foot lasses, on whose ruddy face 

Unfurl’d is health’s rejoicing banner seen, 
Trick’d in their Sunday mutches edg’d with 

lace, 
Their gingerbread in baskets to the Farr, 

Tippets of white, and frocks of red and 

green, 
Come tripping o’er the roads with jocund 
pace, 

Gay as May-morning, tidy, gim, and clean, 
Whilst, joggling at each wench’s side, her joe 
Cracks many a rustic joke, his pow'r of wit 

to show. 


Then justling forward on the western road, 
Approach the folk of wind-swept Pitten- 
weem, 
So num’rous that the highways, long and 
broad, 
One waving field of gowns and coat-tails 
seem 3 
The fat man puffing goes, oppress’d with load 
Of cumb’rous flesh and corpulence ex- 
treme ; 


* The Stadent wishing to understand this 
may consult Plate. Conviv. tam. 3% 
page 211. of Serrani’s Edit. 
+ A Crails capon is a dried haddoc. 
> Boar hills. 


The lean man bounds along, and, with his 
toes, 

Smites on the fat man’s heels that slow be- 
fore hin goes. 


St Monance, Elie, and adjacent farms, 
Turn their mechanics, fishers, farmers out ; 
Sun-burnt and shoeless schoolboys rush in 
swarlns, 
With childish trick, and revelry and sh nut; 
Mothers bear little children in their arms, 
Attended by their giggling daughters 
stout 
Clowns, cobbiers, cotters, tanners, weavers, 
beaux, 
Hurry and hop Wong in clusters and in rows. 


And every husbandman, reund La, go-law, 
Hath scrap’d his huge-wheei’a aung-cart 
fair and clean, 
Wherein, on sacks stuff"d full of -aten straw, 
Sits the Goodwife, ‘Tam, Katey, Jock, 
and Jean ; 
Tn flow’rs and ribbands drest the horses 
draw 
Stoutly their creaking cwnbersome ma- 
chine, 
As, on his cari-head, sits the Goodman proud, 
And cheerily cracks his whip and whistles 
clear and loud. 


Then from her coal-pits Dysart vomits forth 
Her subterranean men of colour dun, 
Poor human mouldwarps, doom'd to scrape 
in earth, 
Cimmierian people, strangers to the sun ; 
Gloomy as soot, with faces grim and swarth, 
They march, most sourly leering every 
one, 
Yct very keen, at Anster loan, to share 
The merriments and sports to be accom. 
plish’d there. 


Nor did Path-head detain her wrangling race 
Of weavers, toiling at their looms for 
bread 3 
For now their slippery shuttles rest a space 
From flying through their labyrinths of 
thread ; 
Their treadle-shaking feet now scour apace. 
Thro’ Gallow town with levity of tread ; 
So on they pass, with sack in hand, full bent 
To try their sinews’ strength in dire expe- 
riment. 
And long Kirkaldy from each dirty street, 
Her num’rous p »pulation eastward throws, 
Her roguish boys with bare unstocking’d feet, 
Her rich ship-owners, gen’rous and jocose, 
Her prosp’rous merchants, sober and discreet, 
Her coxcoinbs pantaloon’d, and powder'd 


beaux, 

lier pretty lasses tripping on their great 
toes, 

With skins as white as milk or any boil’d 
potatoes. 


And 
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And from Kinghorn jump hastily along 
Her ferrymen and poor inhabitants : 
And th’ upland * hamlet, where, as told in 
song, 
Tam Lutar play'd of yore his lively rants, 
{s left dispeopl’d of her brose-fed throng, 
For eastward scud they now as thick as 
ants 5 
Dunfermline, too, so fam'd for checks and 
ticks, 
Sends out her loom-bred men with bags 
and walking-sticks, 
And market-maids, and apron’d wives, that 
bring 
Their gingerbread in baskets to the Farr, 
And cadgers with their creels, that hang by 
string 
From their lean horse-ribs rubbing off 
the hair, 
And crook-legg’d cripples, that on crutches 
swing 
Their shabby persons with a noble. air, 
And fiddlers, with their fiddles in their cases, 
And packmen, with their packs of ribbons, 
gauze, and laces. 


And from Kinross, whose dusty streets, un- 
pav'd 
Are whirl’d through heav’n on summer’s 
windy day, 
Whose plats of cabhage-bearing ground are 
lav’d 
By Leven's waves, that clear as crystal 
play, 
Jog her brisk burghers, spruce and cleanly 
shav'd, 
Her sullen cutlers and her weavers gay, 
Her ploughboys in their botch’d and clumsy 
jackets, 
Her clowns, with cobbled shoon stuck full 
of iron tackets. 


Next ride on sleek-man'd horses, bay or 
brown, 
Smacking their whips and spurring 
bhoodily. 
The writers of industrious Cupar town, 
Good social mortals, skill’d the pen to ply; 
Lo! how their garments, as they gallopdown, 
Waving behind them, in the breezes fly ; 
As upward spurn’d to heav'n’s blue bending 
roof, 
Dash'd is the dusty road from every bound- 
in hoof. 


There is considerable humour here; 
yet we cannot forbear warning the 
author'against a strong tendency to 
coarseness and buffoonery, which ap- 


pears in many parts of his poem. 


Leslia 


There are several passages which 
give a very favourable idea of the 
writer’s descriptive powers, tho’ their 
effect is somewhat injured by the 
admixture of comic ideas and expres- 
sions, We shall particularly instance 
the following : 


I wish I had a cottage snug and neat 
Upon the top of many-fountain'd Ide, 
That I might thence in holy fervour greet 
The bright-gown’d Morning tripping up 
her side ; 
And when the low Sun’s glory-buskin'd feet 
Walk on the blue wave of th’ £gean tide, 
QO, I would kneel me down, and worship there 
The God who garnish’d out a world so 
bright and fair ! 


The saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope 
Of heav’n canaries in her jewell’d shoes, 
And throws o’er Kelly - law’s sheep-nibb!'d 
top 
Her golden apron, dripping kindly dews, 
And never, since she first began to hop 
Up Heav’'n’s blue causeway, of her beams 
profuse, 
Shone there a dawn so glorious and so gay, 
As shines the merry dawn of ANSTER Mar- 
ket day. ; 


Round thro’ the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye be- 
hold, 
Save in the East some fleeces bright of die, 
That stripe the hem of heav’n with woolly 
gold, 

Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in :marathine flow’rs enroll'd, 
That they may spy the precious light of God, 
Flung from the blessed East o’er the fair 

Earth abroad. 


The fair Earth laughs thro’ all her bound- 
less range, 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the 
beam ; 
City and village, steeple, cot, and grange, 
Gilt as with nature’s purest leaf - gold 
seem 5 
The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, 
change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 
And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and 
sprays, 
Twinkle ten thousand suns and fling their 
petty rays. 


Up from their nests and fields of tender corn 
Right merrily the little sky-larks springs 
And on their dew-bedabbl’d pinions borne, 
Mount to the Heav'n’s blue key - stone 
flickering ; 
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They turn their plume-soft bosoms to the 
morn, 

And hail the genial light and cheerly sing 5 
Echo the gladsome hills and vallies round, 
As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell 

the sound. 


New Works Published in Edinburgh. 


y! EW of the Agriculture, State of 
Property, &c. in Dumfries Shire. 
By D. Singer, large 8vo. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 
for 1810. Vol. II}. 8vo. 1/4. 4s. 

The Anonymous and Fugitive Es- 
says of the Earl of Buchan. Ceollec- 
ted from periodical works, vol, I. 7s. 

*.* The Earl of Buchan, consi- 
dering his advanced age, has thought 
proper to publish this volume, and to 
meditate the publication of others, 
containing his anonymous writings ; 
that no person may hereafter ascribe 
to him any others than are by him, in 
this manner, avowed, described, or 
enumerated. 


Literary Intelligence. 
TS E attention of the literary world, 


during the current month, has 
been engaged by the Sale of the ex- 
tensive and valuable library of the late 
Duke of Roxburgh. It was confided 
to Mr Evans, of Pall-Mall ; and so 
numerous and interesting were the 
lots, that it was extended to forty-two 
days. All the collectors of first and 
rare editions, having, on this occasion, 
been drawn into competition ; this 
species of literature has attained a 
price never before remembered, inso- 
much that we conceive we cannot 
more highly gratify our readers, than 
Y recording some of the most re- 
markable. On the 30th day, the sales 
had produced nearly 20,000/.; and 
it was estimated, that the whole libra- 
ry would fetch little short of 30,000/. 


943 


In an age of avaricious speculation, it 
may serve the cause of literature ge- 
nerally, to add the remark, that it is 
not believed this library cost the Duke 
more than 5000/. 

The Festival ; printed by Caxtgn, 
in two columns, 1054. bought by Lord 
Spenser. , 

The Proffytable Boke for Mane’s 
Soul, calledthe Chastysing of Godde’s 
Chyldren ; printed by Caxton. 140/. 
Lord Spenser. 

Lyf of Saint Katherin of ‘Senis ; 
printed by Caxton. 95/. Mr Clarke. 

Sessions’ Papers and Trials at the 
Old Bailey, from 1690 to 1803. 2 
vols. in folio, and 80 vols, in 4to. 
378/. Mr Reed. 

A Translation of Cicero on Old 
Age; printed by Caxton. 115/. Mr 
Nornaville. 

The Boke of Seynt Albons ; print- 
ed at Saint Albans, 1486. imperfect. 
147/. Mr Triphook. 

The Mirrour of the World ; print- 
ed by Caxton, in 1480, 3514 15s. 
Mr Nornaville. 

The Kalindayr of the Shyppers, 
folio; printed at Paris, 1503. 180/. 
Mr Nornaville. 

Callimachi Hymni. Florence, 1472, 
4to. 63/. Mr Payne. 

A Discourse of English Poetrie, 
by W. Webbe, 1586, 4to. 64/. Mr 
Triphook. 

Paradise of Daintie Devises, 4to. 
1580. 55/. 13s. Mr Rice. 

A Collection of Old Ballads, in 3 
vols, folio. 477/. 13s. Mr Harding. 

Guy Earl of Warwick, a metrical 
Romance ; printed by Copeland, 4to. 
43/, 1s. Mr Heber. 

Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Com- 
plaint, by Chester, 4to. 1601. 24/. 3s. 
Mr Dubois. 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis; print- 
ed by Caxton, 1493, folio, 336/. Mr 
Payne. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, a ma- 
nuscript on vellum, folio. 357/. 

Chaucer’s Works, by Pynson, 1526, 
folio. 30/. 9s. Mr Evans. 
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The Passetyme of Pleasure, by 

Stephen Hawys; printe] »y Wynkyn 

de Worde, 1517. 81/. Mr Dibdin. 

The Exemple of Vertu, by Stephyn 
Hawys. W. de Worde, 1530. 601, 
Mr kice. 

History of King Boccus and Sy- 
drake. 80/4, Mr Triphook. 

The Complaynt of a Lover’s Life, 
4to. printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
58/. Mr Nornaville. 

The Castell of Pleasure, 4to. by 
W. de Worde, 58/, Mr Nornaville. 

The Love & Complaynte between 
Mars and Venus, 60/. Mr Dibdin. 

Watson’s Translation of Brant’s 
Ship of Fools, 4to. 64/. Mr Nornaville. 

Churchyarde’s Works, 2 vols. 4to. 
86/. Mr lriphook. 

Le Mystere de la Vengeance de 
Notre Seigneur J. Christ, 2 vols, folio, 
MS. 493/. 10s. Mr Payne. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, folio, 1623. 
100/. Mr Nornaville. 

A Collection of Prints of Theatri- 
cal Scenes and Portraits of Perform 
ers, 3 vols, folio, 102/. 18s. 

The Nice Wanton, a Comedy, 4to. 
15753. 20/. 9s. 6d. Mr Nicol. 

Marlow and Nash’s Tragedy of 
Dido, 1594. 274. 17s. Mr Heber. 


Poetry. 


Morlini Novelle, 4to, Neapolis, 
1520. 48/, Mr Triphook. 

Recucil des Romans des Chevaliers 
de la Table Ronde, 3 vols, folio, an 
ancient manuscript, 78/. 15s. Mr 
Triphook. 

Le Romant de Fier a Bras le 
Geant, folio, Genev. 1478. 38/. 175. 
Mr Triphook. 

Recucil des Histoires de Troyes, 
par Raoul Le Fevre, fol, 116/. 11s. 
Lord Spenser. 

Il Decamerone di Boceacio, folio. 
First Edition, printed at Venice by 
Valdarfer, 1471. 2260/. Marquis of 
Blandford. 

The Boke of the Fayt of Armes, 
and of Chyvalrye; printed by Caxton. 
336/. Mr Nornaville. 

The Veray trew History of Jason. 
94/. 10s. Mr Ridgeway 

The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye. by Raoul Le Fevre. Caxton, 
1471. 1060/. Mr Ridgeway. 

History of the Neble Appolyn, 4to. 
110/. Mr Nornaville. 

History of Blanchardyn and Eg- 
lantyne. Printed by Caxton, 215/. 5s. 


‘Lord Spenser. 


Delphin Classics, 67 vols. 504/. 
Duke of Norfolk, 


— 


poetry. 


AT CHATHAM, JUNE ISTH, MISS ELIZA 
GORDON KEITH, ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
GLORGE KEITH, ESQ. ROYAL MARINES. 


Lines by a passing Strangrr, intended for her 
Tomb-stone. 


ULD early piety, could sense refin’d, 
_ And all the nobler energies of mind, 

Could youth, could beauty, lay one claim to 

save, 
Lamented Keith had fill’d no early grave: 
Yet here she lies, pure paragon of worth, 
Eve yet seven years call'd all her virtues forth, 
Stitl had retigion, friend of human kind, 
Shed her blest rays upon her infant mind, 


And, when life’s current nearly ceased to 
run, 

She faintly sigh’d,—"* O Lord! thy will be 
done.” 


Departed Shade, accept a Stranger’s lay, 
Whose heart is rul’d by soft affection’s sway; 
Who comes a pilgrim to thy virgin bier, 
To pay the tribute of one honest tear. 


EPITAPH ON NEIL GOW. 


‘Gow and time are even now : 


Gow beat time; mow time’s beat Gowe 
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Proceedings ‘of Parliament, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
OTHING of public importance occurred 
in the House of Lords from the 12th 
May till the 2d June, when the bill for mak- 
ing a provision for the family of the late Mr 
Perceval was read a third time, and passed. 


Wednesday June 3. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved an adjourn- 
ment of the House until Friday ; when the 
Duke of Norfolk, previous to adjourning, 
wished to know, whether the Noble Earl 
was then Minister, or only holding the place 
for a few days ? To which his Lordship an- 
swered, that he was only holding the situa- 
tion until the Regent should signify his plea- 
sure as to any future arrangement. 

The Marquis Welicsley thought it his due 
ty to the House and the public to state, that 
his royal highness the Prince Regent had 
been most graciously pleased to command 
his advice and endeavours towards the for- 
mation of a new government on a firm and 
extended basis. He accordingly did proceed 
under those commands, and took such steps 
as, in his mind, were most likely to accom- 
plish theend required. Nothaving succeed- 
ed, however, in his humble, but zealous at- 
tempts to effect that which his royal high- 
ness had so much at heart, and which was so 
necessary in the present state of the coun- 
try, he had that morning humbly and duti- 
fully tendered his resignation to the Prince 
Regent, which his royal highness had been 
graciously pleased to accept. It was also 
his duty to state, that his royal highness, 
with that anxious wish which he had all 
along displayed for the satisfaction of the 
country, had permitted him, (and he was 
ready so to do) if the House desired it, to 
State the whole progress of his negociations 
on this important subject ; all the advice 
which he had presumed humbly to give, 
and every step which had been taken in at- 
tempting the formation of a new govern- 
ment. At the same time it was also his 
duty to state, and he was sorry to be oblig- 
ed to do so in the present dreadful and em- 

State of the country, that much 

readful animosity, much difference of opi- 
nion, had been found to prevail among some 
of those who had been applied to on this 

July 1812, 
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subject. He yet, however, expected that 
order might be soon restored, that these ani- 
mosties would soon subside, and these dif- 
ferences of opinion be soon united. He was 
therefore of opinion, that it would be high- 
ly improper now for the public advantage, 
to agitate this subject. But he must repeat, 
that he was authorised by the Prince Regent 
to give the House and the country the ful- 
lest information on this subject, and he was 
ready so to do, if called on by the House for 
that purpose. 

The Earl of Liverpool, for himself and his 
colleagues disclaimed any knowledge of the 
personal animosities spoken of by the Noble 
Marquis. 

Earl Grey and Lord Grenville also denied 
having been actuated by any personal fecl- 
ing in the negociations alluded to, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to go into an expla- 
nation of the principles by which they had 
been governed; but a majority of their 
Lordships being of opinion that the discus- 
sion would be premature, the question of 
adjournment was put and carried. 


Friday, June 5. 


Eoerl Moira rose to state, that, in conse- 
quence of the words ** Dreadful personal 
animosities,” which, on a former evening, 
had fallen from a Noble Marquis (Wel- 
lesley) in that House, and that the fact of 
such a feeling having been disclaimed by 
every Member, he was sorry to find that it 
had gone abroad, that that was a feeling 
which prevailed in the breast of the illustri- 
ous person (Prince Regent) at the head of 
the Government. He begged jeave now, to 
contradict such an insinuation, and to de- 
clare from what he knew of that illustrious 
character, his mind was incapable of har- 
bouring such a feeling. He must also state, 
that the hitherto unsuccessful attempts to 
forin an Administration had failed from mis- 
conception on the part of those to whom the 

positions were made. 

Lord Grenville was convinced that too 
much importance had been attached to the 
expressions which had inadvertently drop- 
ped from the Noble Marquis, and which 
were not referrable to any individual. He 
coujd not, however, coincide in the eee 
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ness of his Noble Friend’s statement, that 
the negociation for a new Administration 
had failed through misconception. In the 
document submitted to him, it was dis- 
tinctly stated, that ‘the Prince Regent had 
signified his Royal pleasure as to the persons 
who should fill particular offices. Four 
individuals were expressly named, and the 
places they should occupy, as Members of 
the Cabinet, pointed out. 

Earl Moira regretted the absence of a 
Noble Lord (Wellesley), but repeated, that 
misconception had occasioned the failure of 
the negociation, which might be removed, 
and adding, that if any delay had arisen, it 
was from an earnest desire to obtain as- 
sistance from a source most adequate and 
hot unwilling to afford it. 

Earl Grey said, he understood that the 
Noble Lord persisted in maintaining that 
the proposal came to himself and his Noble 
Friend (Lord Grenville,) perfectly uncir- 
cumscribed and unfettered by previous sti- 
pulations : it was right that he should stand 
clear in the opinions of their Lordships : he 
would read the first paragraph of the docu- 


Ment communicated to him, which w.uld 


shew the error his Noble Friend laboured 
under :—** That his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has signified his pleasure 
that Lord Wellesley should conduct the 
formation of a Governmentinall its branches, 
and should be First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and that Lord Moira, Lord 
Erskine, and Mr Canning should be Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet.—That it was probable 
that a Cabinet formed on an enlarged basis, 
must be composed of twelve or thirteen 
Members ; that the Prince Regent wished 
Lords Grey and Grenville, on the part of 
their friends, to recommend for his Royal 
Highness’s approbation the names of four 
persons, if the Cabinet should consist of 
twelve, and of five persons, if it should 
consist of thirteen Members, to be appoint- 
ed by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to fill such situations as might hereafter 
be arranged ; that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent left the selection of the names 
to Lords Grey and Grenville, without any 
instruction or personal exclusion; that in 
completing the arrangements, .the Prince 
Regent has granted to Lord Wellesley the 
entire liberty to propose the names of any 
persons presently holding places in his 
Royal Highness’s Councils, or any other 
persons.”——Earl Grey concluded by saying 
that he afterwards received a letter from 


. Lord Wellesley, who stated that neither 


himself nor Lord Moira had authority to 
Gep.rt from the written instructions, nor to 
makes any explanation deemed necessary. 


Eari Moira confessed the passage just 


read struck his understanding in a different 
point of view. In regard to the nomination 
of individuals for seats in the Cabinet, it 
was to be understood to be a mere statement 
of a wish on the part of the illustrious per- 
sonage who administered the power to the 
Noble Marquis, and it was naturally be- 
lieved that the names introduced would be 
acceptable to the Noble Lords. He had 
put one construction upon the paper and 
his Noble Friends another ; but although his 
efforts had failed, yet (looking towards Lords 
Grey and Grenviile,) even at that moment 
his hopes of conciliation and union were not 
extinct. 

Lord Erskine declared that he regarded 
the proposal in the same light as Lords 
Grey and Grenville, and that their accep- 
tance of office upon such terms would have 
deprived them of the power of acting con- 
scientiously. 

Marquis Douglas had never any hopes 
that the Noble Marquis (Wellesley,) whose 
political opinions were so opposite to those 
of his Noble Friends, would be able to effect 
that union of parties and sentiments which 
it was so desirable to procure. 

The Duke of Athol deprecated further 
discussion, and declared his willingness to 
support any set of men whose views were 
patriotic, and direcied to the salvation of the 
country. After a few words from Lords 
Boringdon and Eldon, the discussion here 
terminated. 

Monday, June 8. 

Lord Liverpool acquainted the House, 
that the Prince Regent had this day ap- 
pointed him first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, and that the vacant oflices would be 
filled up as soon as possible. 

Lord Moira stated that he, but unfortu- 
nately without success, endeavoured to form 
an administration founded on the basis of 
those great political principles upon which, 
he was persuaded, the prosperity and best 
interests of the country depended. The 
noble lords near him (Grenville and Grey) 
had met his proposals in a spirit of frank- 
ness, and with an anxious desire to promote 
the best interests of the nation ; and he had 
only to regret, that their view of their duty 
had not permitted them to come to that 
arrangement which he had so much at 
heart. After the efforts made by the Prince 
Regent to satisfy the wishes of Parliament 
an‘! the country, he should feel it his duty 
to support any body of men whom his 
Royai Highness might choose to appoint, as 
far as was consistent with those great poli- 
tical principles which he had always main- 
tained. of ‘alee 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed 
prise that after the House of Commons ae 
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by their address, declared the inefficiency of 
Lord Liverpool’s administration, the reins 
of government were still to be held by the 
same set of men. 

Lord Liverpool observed, that the noble 
duke had not given a correct account of the 
proceedings in the other House. The ad- 
dress was, to request his Royal Highness to 
form a strong and efficient Administration. 
He and his colleagues were unwilling to be 
a bar to any thing that might be satisfactory 
to the Prince and the country; but after 
what had passed he should have thought it 
a breach of public duty, if he had declined 
the office this day conferred upon him. 

Marquis Wellesley said, that in the late 
negociutions, he had been met with frank- 
ness and candour by all parties, except the 
Noble Lords opposite, (looking towards the 
ministerial bench) and their friends. He 
was ready to enter into the details, but 
thought it would be more convenient to ap- 
point a special day for that purpose. He did 
not mean to charge the Noble Lords opposite 
(Liverpool and Harrowby) with any thing 
criminal or dishonourable ; he only meant 
to state the fact that in his mind, the Noble 
Lords and their friends, had been the only 
obstacles to the formation of an efficient 
Administration. He called upon the Noble 
Earl (Moira) near him to say, whether he 
did not make every exertion to fulfil the 
wishes of the country. His object had been, 
to form an union of men agrecing in the 
most prominent principles of policy, leaving 
minor points for future discussion and 
arrangement. : 

Lord Harrowby warmly observed, that 
when such a heavy charge was brought 
against him and his friends, it was 
not fit that the discussion of it should be 
postponed to a future day. He inquired 
what he meant by the charge of ‘* per- 
Sonal animosity,” and if he intended to take 
advantage of the apology made fur him by a 
Noble Baron, that it was thrown out loosely 
and incidentally in the course of his speech. 
He called for an explanation upon this 
point. 

Marquis Wellesley commented upon the 
lofty tone which the Noble Lord assum- 
ed, as if he had declined to come to the 
proof In using the expressions, ** dreadful 
posonal animosity” on a former day, he 
had done so advisedly, and he had even 
thought that the Noble Lords avowed the 
fact. He would now enter into perticulars, 
and state his grounds for thinking so. On 

is being vested with powers for forming an 
Adi. Inistration, it had been the object of 
hinwc!f and his Hon. Friend, (Mr Canning) 
to ascertain the agreement of men of all 
Parties in certain leading principles, which, 


should constitute the basis of the Adminis- 
tration. These were, first, that the laws 
relative to the Catholics should be taken 
into immediate consideration, with a view 
to conciliatory measures. Secondly, that 
the war in the Peninsula should be prose- 
cuted on a scale of adequate vigour.— 
He transmitted these propositions to dif- 
ferent parties. The answer he received 
from Lords Grenville and Grey was, that 
in such a moment as the present, they were 
ready to enter with the utmost frankness 
into the consideration of what arrangement 
couid be formed, so as best to meet the 
exigencies of the crisis; and that no per- 
sonal feeling should prevent their affording 
every facility to the accomplishment of the 
great object in view. The same proposition 
had been made to the Noble Lords opposite, 
(Liverpool and Harrowby) and the answer 
was, that he (Lord Liverpool) had consulted 
his colleagues, and that they did not think 
it necessary to consider the principles stated 
in the proposition, as they were all resolved 
not to be Members of any Administration 
formed by Lord Wellesley. Another Noble 
Lord, having stated the strong repugnance 
to have Lord Wellesley at the head of the 
administration, thought it enough to refer to 
the answer of Lord Liverpool, as it was not 
necessary to enter farther into the discussion 
of a matter of personal feeling. Their 


l.ordships would now judge whether he had . 


not sufficient grounds both for his opinion 
and his conduct. 

Lord Harrowby protested against the 
charge of personal animosity, and appealed 
to the recent motives made to the Noble 
Marquis to show that no such feeling was 
entertained. He then warmly adverted to 
the partial publication of the correspondence 
between the Marquis and Lord Liverpool, 
and to the statement of the Marquis’s opin- 
ions published after Mr Perceval’s death. 

Marquis Wellesley observed, that the 
whole of the Nobie Lord’s speech proved the 
existence of a feeling which rendered the 
task confided to him abortive, though after 
the explanation given he was not at liberty 
to call it personal animosity. With regard 
to the publication of the statement alluded 
to, the Noble Lord ought not to have pre- 
sumed to say that it had taken place by his 
authority. The Noble Marquis then gave 
a detail of the circumstances under which 
he resigned ; from which it appeared, thi‘, 
though he had been requested to contii-ue 
in office, until the expiry of the restricticns, 
Mr Perceval, in the interval, thrice clan 
destinely applicd to the Prince Regent to 
have him superseded. Of this unmannerly 
conduct he complained to the Lord Chane 
cellor, who was alowed to state the conver- 
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sation to Mr Perceval; but he declined it, 
as he (Lord Wellesley) was leaving office, 
and it could serve no other purpose than to 
irritate unnecessarily. His opinions on the 
subject had been freely and openly given ; 
they were taken down by his friends, for 
their own information, just as they were de- 
livered in the warmth and freedom of con- 
versation. He had been applied to for leave 
to publish the statement in question. To 
this he had always given a positive refusal. 
He was horror-struck when he saw it in 
print, and peculiarly at the moment in 
which it appeared, and would have given 
any money to have suppressed it; but he 
had the satisfaction of knowing, that it had 
been some days in the hands of Mr Perceval 
previous to his death. He lamented as 
much as any man, the severe loss which the 
country, and his friends, had felt in the death 
of one, whose blameless life, whose purity 
of character, and whose fall in the service of 
his country, threw around his memory 
something of the splendour and sanctity of 
a martyr. But all this did not make it 
necessary that he (Lord Wellesley) should 
acknowledge him to have been possessed of 
that power and frame of mind which mark 
out a man for the conduct of great public 
concerns. It could be no insult to any man, 
to say that he was not qualified for the 
high situations of a state. The Noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Liverpool) was doubtless 
honourable and meritorious: but he could 
not bring himself at present, at least, to al- 
low that he was the best possible First Lord 
of the Treasury. The Noble Lords it ap- 
peared, were surprised that he should have 
alluded to differences of opinion in the 
cabinet. They reminded him of a story of 
a councillor in India, who was supposed 
never to be in earnest till he flung an ink- 
stand at the head of the governor-general. 
He (Lord Wellesley) knew instances enough 
where they had differed pretty stoutly ; but 
if he got among them again, he would 
amend his error on that point. —( Laughing. ) 
‘—The publication of the sort of correspon- 
dence that had passed between him and 
Lord Liverpool was, he conceived, a mat- 
ter of course ; and if there was any ground 
for complaint as to a partial publication, he 
thought he had the least right to com- 
plain. 

Lord Grey said, that it appeared to him 
and his noble friend (Grenville) that all the 
attempts, as it was called, to make an Ad- 
ministration, had been merely attempts to 
introduce him and his friends into a govern- 
ment, where their well-known principles 
and opinions would, almost to a certainty, 
have been over-raled ; a situation to which 
he never could submit. To the Noble 
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Lords (Wellesiey and Moira) he attributed 
none but the most fair and honourable 


‘motives, but he was convinced that there 


was a secret management of which they 
were not aware. 

Lord Moira said, he was not content to be 
paid off by a general compliment to his 
honour, at the expence of his understanding. 
There never was any reservation, or hint 
of reservation, in the powers which he had 
received to form an Administration. | 

Lord Grey said, there were delicate points 
on which he wished for an explanation from 
authority, and Lord Wellesley had distinctly 
said that he wished to explain on authority 
but that that authority was denied to him. 
—To Lord Moira he suggested a particular 
difficulty, upon which it did not appear that 
his Lordship had made any communication 
to the Prince Regent. All those circum- 
stances taken together had produced an im- 
pression upon his mind, which he was 
unable to remove, that he had correctly 
stated the spirit in which the proposal was 
originally made. The Noble Lord could 
not be angry with him for having such an 
impression. 

Lord Moira said, that if he had felt any 
degree of warmth, it was totally removed 
by what had been said by the Noble Lord 
in explanation. As to the subject alluded 
to, he thought that it would not only be 
indecent to his Royal Highness to make this 
the first part of the negociation, but that it 
would also be seriously injurious to the 
country to dispose of that question in the 
manner which the Noble Lord would sug- 
gest. Being commissioned to form an un- 
fettered Administration, he felt it his duty 
to resist the suggestions of the Noble Lord 
on this point. 

Lord Grenville said, that when the docu- 
ments and proofs should be before the 
House, he should lay in his claim to explain 
the whole of his conduct upon the occasion. 
He should now merely affirm, that no dif- 
ferences on his part arose at all from per- 
sonal considerations, but from constitutional 
principles, which he considered of the first 
importance to the country. 

Friday, Junc 12. 


EDINBURGH POLICE BILL. 


On the motion, “ That this bill be now 
read a third time,” 

The Marquis of Douglas rose, and con- 
tended for the propriety of deferring the 
third reading for a short time, to give per 
sons, whose rights and privileges, although 
secured to them by fermer police bills, were 
invaded by the present, an opportunity of 
coming forward with their objections. His 
Lordship examined the bill minutely. 
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dwelt particularly on the extensive powers 
given to the parties nominated to carry the 
provisions of the bill into execution. The 
increased expence formed a considerable 
ground of complaint. By the act at present 
jn existence, and of which two years were 
yet unexpired, a salary of £.500 per annum 
was granted to a Chief Judge of Police, who 
was also Sheriff. Of course his claim could 
only be, under that act, for the sum of 
£.1000. But, by the present bill, 2 salary 
of £.300 per ann. for 10 years, making a 
total of £.3000, was secured to him. He 
the more objected to this, because some 
time since the Sheriffs applied to their 
Lordships for pecuniary assistance, on the 
ground of the variety and importance of 
their duties, and assistance was granted.— 
Now, he could not conceive how a person, 
filling the situation of Sheriff, could proper- 
ly execute at the same time, the complicat- 
ed duties of Judge of Police. His Lordship 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
* That the bill be read a third time this day 
three weeks.” 

The Duke of Athol opposed the motion. 
The insufficiency of the police of Edinburgh, 
under the present act, rendered the measure 
now before their Lordships, which went to 
give security to the lives and properties of 
his Majesty’s subjects, peculiarly necessary. 
The riots which, in the beginning of the 
present year, disgraced the city of Edinburgh, 
arose in a great measure, from the laxity of 
the present system. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that 
some parts of the measure savoured very 
much of a job. For his own part.he did 
not understand the necessity of making a 
provision of £.300 per annum for a person, 
{the Chief Judge of Police,) who, on the 
Noble Duke’s own shewing, had so conduct- 
ed the police system, under the existing act, 
as to have really fomented the disturbances 
Which gave rise to the present bill. 

Earl Morton observed, that the Judge of 
Police was a most respectable character. 
He had been a writer in Edinburgh, but 
had given up his business, which could 
hot now be recalled, for the purpose of tak- 
ing the situation ; it was, therefore, nothing 
more than just, that he should receive a re- 
muneration for the loss of his professional 
advantages. 

The Dulze of Athol did not mean to say, 
iat any blame whatever attached to the 
Chief Judge of Police ; he was considered a 
man of ability ; the fault was not in his con- 
duct, but was radical in the system on which 
the act was founded. 

After a few words from the Duke of 
Athol, the Marquis of Douglas, the Ear] of 
lauderdale, and the Lord Chancellor, the 
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House divided on theamendment—Contents, 
2—Non-Contents, 12.—Majority, 10. 
The bill was then read a third time and 


passed, 
Wednesday, June 


On the third reading of the Scots Local Mi- 
litia Bill, the Marquis of Douglas rose, and 
moved an amendment; the principal effect 
of which seemed to be, taking away the 
present controuling power of the Barons of 
the Exchequer on the County Lieutenan- 
cies, with respect to the remuneration, al- 
lowances to be given, &c.---Lord Melville 
defended the bill ; which, on a division, was 
carried by a majority of 12 against 9. 


Thursday June 18. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne having ad- 
dressed several questions to the Ministerial 
bench, respecting the intended alteration in 
the system of the Orders in Council, 

Lord Bathurst said, that as Ministers did 
not think the enemy’s decrees were really 
repealed, they did not feel themselves au- 
thorised to advise the repeal of the Orders 
in Council ; but it was thought that so much 
of them might be repealed as related to 
America, on her withdrawing her hostile 
and restrictive acts against this country. 
This was to be done, on conditions regular- 
ly ascertained,—as, that America should 
cancel her hostile acts; that the freedom of 
trade should be restored in its former shape ; 
and that British ships of war should be re- 
ceived into American waters and ports as 
those of friendly nations—The Orders in 
Council were, on those terms, to be suspend- 
ed with regard to America :—to be revived, 
however, if America should not accede to 
the terms proposed ; or in case of any far- 
ther arrangement on the part of France and 
America, which acted against the interests 
of this country. He had said thus much 
from his wish to give every information in 
his power; but the proper time for such 
discussion would be when the instrument 
to be issued was on the table; and till then 
he should beg leave to reserve a fuller ex- 
pression of his opinions. 

Lords Grey, Stanhope, Lauderdale, 
william, and Holland, censured the policy 
now disclosed as utterly unworthy the dig- 
nity of a great empire, end contended, that 
the most proper course would have been to 
revoke the Orders at once, by which the 
repeal of the Non-importation Act would 
have been imperative upon the American 
government. 


Friday, June 19. 

The Duke of Athol inquired whether cer- 
tain papers lying on the table respecting the 
late negociations for forming a new Mini#- 

try. 
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try, were genuine or not; and Lord Moira 
was about to reply, when Lord Ellenborough 
moved the standing order against strangers, 
and the doors of the House were in conse- 
quence shut. 


Wednesday, June 24. 


Earl Fitzwilliam rose to say, that in con- 
sequence of the declaration issued by Minis- 
ters, (see page 468,) he did not think it 
necessary to press upon the House any 
further proceeding on the subject of the 
orders in Council. He had only to congra- 
tulate the House and the country, that Mi- 
nisters had now seen and renounced the 
errors of their former policy. 

The Earl of Liverpool, speaking for his 
colleagues and himself, denied that, by the 
declaration in question, they had admitted 
any errors in their former policy for them 
to renounce. He contended that the orders 
in Council had been advantageous; and 
said they were only now abandoned in con- 
sequence of the change of circumstances 
which had taken place. In case a proper 
arrangement could not be made with France, 
or with America, Government had it still 
in its option to revive these orders, if that 
should be found expedient. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 16. 


Tord Clive moved a resolution for erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of Mr Per- 
ceval, in Westminster Abbey. The motion 
was seconded by Admiral Harvey, and sup- 
ported by Mr Fuller, Lord Castlereagh, Mr 
Canning, Mr Lockhart, Sir C. Burnel, Lord 
Dysart, and Mr Wilberforce, and opposed 
by Mr Lambe, Mr Whitbread, Sir G. War- 
render, Mr Wynne, Lord Milton, and Mr 
Elliot. On a division it was carried by 199, 
to 26. 

The House having gone into a Committee 
on Mr Summer's resolution respecting Mr 
Perceval’s family, Mr Huskisson, without 
any preface, moved as an amendment to the 
resolution, ** that the Committee were of 
opinion, that the Prince Regent should be 
enabled to grant to the eldest son of Mr 
Perceval the sum of £.1000 per ann. from 
the day of his father’s death, during the 
lifetime of his mother, and that at her 
decease he should have the yearly sum of 
£.2000.” 


The amendment was agreed to without a 
division. 


Thursday, May 21. 


Mr Stewart Worticy called the attention 
ef the House to the arrangements now 


making for the formation of a Ministry, 
which he, in his conscience, believed no man 
in the House, or the country, thought effi- 
cient ; and which, instead of being calculated 
to lead us through our difficulties and dan- 
gers, was far more likely to plunge us stil! 
more deeply into them. He was anxious 
to do this thus early, as all the offices of 
government were not yet filled up, and there 
was still time to offer the advice of the 
House to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. He had been one of the steadiest 
friends of Mr Perceval’s Administration ; 
but he considered those whom he had left 
behind wholly unfit, by themselves, to con- 
duct public affairs. He had always voted 
against the Catholic question ; but now he 
was of opinion that all opposition against it 
was vain. His motion involved no one ; he 
had consulted with none on the subject, and 
did not even now know whether it would 
be seconded. He then moved, ** That an 
humble address be presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, praying him 
to take such measures as would enable him, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, to form a strong and efficient Ad- 
ministration.” 

Lord Milton seconded the motion. 

Sir F. Burdett took a review of the vari- 
ous Administrations which the country had 
for a series of years, and contended that 4 
complete change of system was necessary. 
He should, on this ground, propose an 
amendment upon the original motion before 
the House. The Speaker informed the 
Honourable Baronet, that it could not at 
this moment be regularly moved. He said 


should form an Administration which would 
apply the national resources to nation: obs 
jects ; extend the benefits of the constitution 
to all classes of the community without 
distinction ; adopt conciliatory measures 
towards the people, and restore to the 
country the advantage of a free represente- 
tion. 

Mr Wilberforce, Lord Walpole, Mr Her- 
bert (of Kerry), Mr Rider, and Lord Cite 
reagh, opposed the motion, which was =" 
ported by Mr Ward, Mr Canning, >" J. 
Newport, and Mr Martin, of Galway 
The House then divided—VPor Mr Wort’y 
motion, 174—Against it, 170.—Majority 
against Ministers, 4 


Friday, May 22. 
Mr Stewart Wortley reported at the bar. 


that he had waited on the Prince Regen 


with the address of that House, voted yes 


terday, and that his Royal Highness 
pleased 
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substance of it, which was, that the Prince 
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pleased to return the following most gracious 

GENTLEMEN:—I shall take into my 
most serious and immediate consideration, 
the address which has just been presented 
ty me from the House of Commons.” 

Lord Castlereagh, in answer to a question 
from Mr Brougham, said, that a communi- 
cation had recently been made to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, of a French decree, pur- 
porting to have been issued so far back as 
April, 1811, declaring the Berlin and Milan 
decrees revoked with respect to America.— 
This was obviously produced for a sinister 
purpose, as up to a very late date, the Ame- 
rican government had been unable to pro- 
cure from the French government any ofli- 
cial revocation of the decrees in question. 
—The decree, however, did not justify his 
Majesty's declaration upon the subject of 
the orders in Council, which required a ge- 
neral and unconditional repeal of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees. He could not imagine 
that the cruelties practised by France towards 
American vessels would make the less im- 
pression upon that country, for so palpable 
a juggle as this was. 


Monday, June 1. 


Mr Canning said, that as a motion had 
been already made by one Gentleman (Mr 
Wortley) and another was intended on 
Wednesday, (by Mr Martin,) he thought it 
proper to inform the House, that he was 
enabled to state from the authority of his 
Noble Friend, (Lord Wellesley,) that he 
had an audience this morning of his R. H. 
the Prince Regent, at which he had received 
& power to form immediately a new Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Wortley, after stating that the late de- 
lay had excited much discontent in the coun- 
try, and that it was attributed by a certain 
class of political writers to a wrangle for 


power, wished to ask two questions of a Rt. 


Hon. Gentleman. 

After some conversation, the objections 
to the question being overruled, Mr Wort- 
ley inquired of Mr Ponsonby, whether any 
Proposals, before that morning, had been 
made to his friends, for becoming part of an 
Administration, to which they had given a 
refusal either on personal grounds, or any 
other grounds whatever ?—Mr Ponsonby an- 
‘wered in the negative—Mr Wortley, then 
inquired whether any thing that had passed 
gone so far as to make it possible for 
them to insist upon any conditions, on their 
part Administration ?—Mr 

rephed, that as no proposals 
made, of course matters did not go 80 
» & to enable his friends to insist on con- 


In a Committee of Ways and Means, a 
resolution for one million and an half to be 
raised by annuity, for the service of Ireland, 
was voted. 

The Perceval Family Provision bill was 
read a third time and passed. 


Tucsday, June 2. 


Mr Martin wished to know from Sir J. 
Newport, in the absence of Mr Ponsonby, 
Whether any application, up to the present 
moment, had been made to him, or any of 
his friends, to accept of any office in the 
new administration ? 

Sir J. Newport assured the Honourable 
Gentleman, that he had no more means 
than any other metmnber of that House, of 
giving an answer to the Honourable Gentle- 
man’s question. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition froma 
an inhabitant of Stafford, named Batty, sta- 
ting that 50 guineas had been given by a 
freeman of that town to Mr Mansel Philips, 
a member of the House, to obtain his dis- 
charge from the navy, and that neither the 
discharge was obtained nor the money ree 
turned. The petitioner therefore prayed the 
House for relief. Ordered to lie on the table. 


Wednesday, June 3 


Mr Canning informed the House, that 
the Marquis Wellesley had failed in his en- 
deavours to form an Administration, and 
had resigned his trust to the Regent.— 
Mr C. deprecated any discussion, or the 
taking any steps which might produce irri- 
tation. 

Mr Martin, of Galway, whose motion 
stood for to-night, declined bringing it for- 
ward, on this suggestion ; but wished to ask 
a question of Mr Ponsonby, similar to those 
asked by Mr Wortiey on Monday. Mr 
Calcraft and Mr Barham objected to this, as 
irregular, and calculated to produce the ef- 
fect which the House desired to avoid ; and 
Mr Martin, in compliance with the sense of 
the House, desisted. 


Friday, June 5. 


Gen. Gascoigne gave notice, that on the 
first day the House should meet, he would 
move an address to the Prince Regent.— 
He then read the address, the substance of 
which was, to impress on his Royal High- 
ness the absolute necessity of forming a 
new Administration, as the hopes encoura- 
ged by his gracious answer had been disap- 
pointed. They had heard of obstacles, but 
not sufficient to enable them to offer their 
advice, and calling on his Royal Highness 
to exercise his undoubted prerogative to 
chuse his Ministers, and assuring him = 
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the support of the House to the Ministry so 


formed. 
Monday, June 8. 


Lord Castlereagh acquainted the House, 
that a Noble Ear! (Moira) had that morning 
resigned the authority committed to him, 
and that Lord Liverpool had accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury, and 
had received commands to proceed to the 
formation of an Administration. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
discussion of two such important and vital 


_ Questions, as those relating to the Catholics 


and to the Orders in Council, would be de- 
layed till the Government was fully estab- 


lished. 
Wednesday, June 10. 


Mr Vansittart, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, took the oaths and his seat. 

In answer to a question by Mr Spencer 
Stanhope, whether it was the intention of 
the present Ministry to pursue exactly the 
same line of policy as had been adopted un- 
der the Administration of a late Right Hon. 
Gentleman ?—Lord Castlereagh answered, 
That in general their sentiments remained 
the same; but, on account of the increasing 
change of opinion on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims, it had been resolved upon, 
that, in all future discussion of the subject, 
it should be left free from all interference of 
the government. 

Thursday, June 11. 

Mr Worticy, after alluding to the negoci- 
ations for forming an Administration, the 
failure of which he attributed to the delay 


that bad taken place during the first ten 


days, said, that the appiication made to 
Lords Grey and Grenville could lead to no- 
thing but disunion ; he censured the conduct 
of those Noble Lords for refusing Lord 
Moira’s propositions, and thus losing the 
opportunity of carrying the great political 
measures for which they had been so long 
contending, because the appointment to offi- 
ces in the Household were not given up to 
them as a preliminary measure. By this 
line of conduct, they perpetuated the jea- 
lousies of which they complained. He con- 
cluded, by moving an Address to the Prince 
Regent, expressive of regret that he had 
not been able to follow up his gracious in- 
tention, and expressing an earnest hope that 
he would avail himself of every opportunity 
which offered for forming a more extended 

Lord Folkstonc, after descanting upon the 
dangers and distresses of the country, mov- 
ed an amendment to the proposed address, 
to the effect ** that the House ted that 
the address of the 21st of May had failed 
in its effects; that they saw with regret, 


the government intrusted to the same hands 
who had been voted incompetent; that it 
was the duty of the House to impress on 
the mind of the Regent, the new and unex. 
ampled dangers and difficulties of the coun. 
try, as to its taxes, commerce, finances, pa- 
per-currency, &c. and hoping that his Roy- 
al Highness would appoint such persons to 
administer the government as would reform 
abuses, and economize the resources of the 
country.” 

Lord Milton thought that the House could 
not in duty to their constituents, nor in hon- 
our to their own character upon the score of 
consistency, acquiesce in the resumption of 
office by a set of men whom they had voted 
incompetent. Feeling, therefore, that some- 
thing more was required than the address 
moved by Mr Wortley, he would move an 
amendment, expressing ‘* the regret of the 
House, that the hopes raised, by the gra- 
cious answer of the Prince, for the forma- 
tion of an efficient Administration, were not 
yet realized ; stating that the House would 
support zealously such measures as should 
seem calculated to promote prosperity at 
home or abroad ; but, consistently with their 
duty to their country, they must still in- 
treat, that his Royal Highness would pro- 
ceed to the formation of such a Government 
as might meet the expectations of the na- 
tion.” 

Mr G. Vansittart adverted to the appoint- 
ment of an Administration in 1904, and 
contended, that the interference of the Com- 
mons upon the present occasion, would be 
attended with the most dangerous conse- 
quences, since the effect would be to change 
a limited monarchy into a turbulent demo- 
cracy. 

Lord Yarmouth declared, that it was the 
intention of himself and all the officers of 
the Household to resign the situations which 
they at present held, previous to the new 
Administration entering upon office. This 
intention of theirs was well known: they 
took every meaus of stating it in quarters 
from whence it had any likelihood of reach- 
ing the ears of the parties interested, and, 
in particular, they communicated it toa Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman who took an active part im 
the negociation. They wished to have no 
connection with the Opposition, and in re- 
signing, were induced to save the Regent 
from the humiliation of turning them out of 
office. 
Mr Ponsonby declared that no such cr 
cumstance as the intention of the Noble 


communicated to any Rt. Hon. Gentleman, 
in the course of the negociation in which he 
bore a part. ‘The Hon. Gentleman then ¢D- 
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doubting the sincerity with which it was 
carried on—contending that the ordinary 
forms had been departed from, that his no- 
bie friends (Lords Grey and Grenville) ne- 
ver had been sent for, nor honoured with 
admission to the Prince Regent—that there 
was, in fact, nothing like confidence on the 
part of the Crown, a request for an inter- 
view, made through Lord Moira, not hav- 
ing been granted. 

Mr Tighe described the Ministry, now at 
the head of the country, as the relic of a re- 
lic of Mr Pitt’s Administration—the rap 
of another rump! He was sorry to ind 
that the Hon. Gentleman, whose eddress 
had been carried on a former day, came 
down this day with a weaker one, calcula- 
ted only to throw cold water on the for- 
mer address. It was not from a want of 
ability that the country had not been well 
governed, but from the existence of a secret 
oligarchy. 

Mr Grattan said, that the crime of refu- 
sing place was not one of which there was 
danger of finding too many examples. He 
defended Lords Grey and Grenville’s refusal 
to accept of office, in the persuasion that, if 
they left the Household unaltered, they 
would find it another cabinet. 

Mr W. Eiliott remarked, that Lords Grey 
and Grenville had been denied any explana- 
tion respecting the Household, it was their 
duty not to divest themselves of their con- 
Stitutional authority over the department of 
the Household, or recognise and sanction 
the principle of dividing the powers of Go- 
vernment, and of setting those powers 
against each other. On the question of the 
Regeney, enough had been said of the im- 
portance of securing the influence of the 
Household in behalf of Government. if it 
Was then mighty in the support of Govern- 
ment, must it not be equally formidable 
when arrayed against it; and, in conjunc- 
ton with another Household, waging war 
against the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
Catholic concession, and a repeal of the or- 
ders in Council, would have been the basis 
ithe new Administration, which was de- 
barred only from interfering with the House- 
hold, and they now saw these two princi- 
ples surrendered for the purpose of main- 
‘ening the Household. He concluded, after 
further remarks, by observing, that it was 
‘ingular that the Government of England 
should, avowedly, have no opinion upon the 
Catholic question, which involved the des- 
tny of four millions of people. 

ir Canning, after doing justice to the 
motives of the Hon. Gentleman (Ponsonby) 
and his friends, said he was convinced that 
no Administration could be formed from the 


kite hegociations, but surrendering all 
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power into their hands. After detailing the 
particulars of the attempts to form an Ad- 
ministration by Lords Wellesley and Moira, 
he said, that, after the latter had returned 
his commission to the Prince, he stil! feared 
that he might have been wrong in his ap- 
prehension of the powers conferred upon 
him, as far as they related to the House- 
hold ; he solicited therefore and obtained an 
audience of his Royal Highness, when he 
asked him, ** Sir, is your Royal Highness 
prepared, on my advice, and supposing the 
public exigency demands it, to part with 
the whole of your Household ?” The reply 
was, * am.”—** Then,” rejoined his 
Lordship, ** not one of them shall be dis- 
missed.” (Loud crics of Hear! from all 
sides.) We concluded with declaring that, 
in his belief, Lord Moira had not advised 
the retention of the present Ministers ; and 
suggested that the Address should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr Ticrrey thought, that when a ques- 
tion was asked by Lords Grey and Grenville 
respecting the Household, Earl Moira, in- 
stead of objecting to it, should have laid the 
minutes of the conversation before the Prince 
Regent, and taken his commands. He 
thought the course adopted by the Noble 
Ear! highly theatrical. Had he reported the 
answer of the Prince Regent, every difficul- 
ty would have been removed, and a most 
unfortunate misunderstanding prevented. 
For his own part, he did not believe that a 
Noble Lord (Yarmouth) and his friends had 
the most distant idea of resigning, and he 
was confirmed in this opinion, by the reply 
of a Right Hon. Gentleman, (Sheridan,) 
who, when asked respecting it, answered, 
* ] will bet 500 guineas no such thing was 
ever in contemplation.” He denied, there- 
fore, that his Noble Friends broke off the 
negociation ; it was not their act, but that 
of Lord Moire. After some short remarks 
upon the constitution of the present Cabinet, 
and placing in a ridiculous light the liberty’ 
each member had to avow his own opinions 
on the Catholic question, Mr Tierney con- 
cluded by saying, that as the principal dif- 
ficulty had been removed, he did not see 
why the negociations might not be resumed, 
and the present Ministers, whose animation 
had been suspended for three weeks, put un- 
der water acain. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that his objection 
to acting with Lord Wellesley was on ac- 
count of a most unseasonable publication. 
He adverted to the new mode of carrying 
on negociations, when men of high honour 
could not enter a private room to consult 
amicably, without being politically pitted 
against one another, armed with pen and 
ink, to give bisth to controversy that could 
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only serve to feed the worst passions of the 
malignant. 

Mr Wortley said, he would not press for 
a division on his address, but should vote 
for the amendment. 

Messrs. Cartwright, D. Giddy, Tighe, 
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Johnston, and Sir T. Turton, took a share 

in the discussion. The House then divided 

upon Lord Milton’s amendment, which was 

ae by 289 to 164. Majority for Ministers 
2 
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AMERICA. 

N the 27th of May, the President of the 

United States sent a message to Congress, 
communicating certain documents relating 
to the posture of affairs between that country 
and France, by which it appears that Mr 
Barlow, the American Minister at Paris, had 
not been able to procure any indeminifica- 
tion for the American property confiscated in 
France under the Berlin and Milan decrees: 
neither, it seems, had a treaty been conclu- 
ded between the two countries. ; 

With regard to the relations of great 
Britain with America, the President, on the 
Ist June, sent a confidential message to the 
House of Representatives, along with some 
correspondence which had passed beween 
Mr Foster and Mr Monroe, on which the 
House sat in deliberation with closed doors 
for five days, when it was made known that 
a declaration of war against this country was 
the result of their debates, the question up- 
on this occasion being decided by a majority 
of 78 to 49. 

This declaration of war, being sent to 
the Senate, was referred to a Committce 
of seven, and an adjournment afterwards 
took place, for the purpose of waiting the 
result of some correspondence carrying on 
between Mr Foster and Mr Monroe : in this 
interval, it is to be hoped, that the news of 
the revocation of the British orders in Coun- 
cil will arrive in America, which will most 
probably turn the scale entirely in favour of 
peace, 


FRANCE anp RUSSIA. 


_ The differences which have of late subsisted 
between these two powers, it is now deter. 


_ Muned, are to be decided by the sword; and 


although no decisive battle has yet been 
fought, the hostile banners of France and 
Russia, it appears, are flying in each other's 
view. The Emperor Napoleon declared 
war against Alexander on the 22d June, and 
crossed the Russian frontiers, at the head 
of his army, on the 25th; treaties of ailiaace 
with Prussia and Austria having been pre- 


viously concluded, by which the latter agrees’ 
to assist France with a body of 30,000 men, 
constantly kept up to the war establishment, 
together with 60 pieces of artillery. The 
treaty between Prussia and France, mutually 
guarantees the integrity of their respective 
dominions, and agrees to exclude from their 
ports every neutral vessel which shall sub- 
mit to the British system of blockade ; and 
although there is no stipulation in the treaty 
for assisting France with troops, yet, it 
seems, there is a Prussian corps acting along 
with the French army in the north. 

Through the medium of Paris papers we 
have received the first three ** Bulletins of 
the Grand Army,” which are chiefly filled 
with details of the movements of the French 
troops ; and, judging from the numbers of 
officers of distinction employed, we may in- 
fer that the army is more numerous than 
ever Bonaparte brought into the field on 
any former occasion. The second Bulletin 
concludes with the following address of Na+ 
poleon to his troops : 

SoLpiers!—The second war of Po- 
land hascommenced.—The first was brought 
to a close at Friedland and Tilsit. At Tilsit, 
Russia swore eternal alliance with France 
and wer with England. She now violates 
her oaths. She refuses to give any explana- 
tion of her strange conduct, until the Eagles 
of France shall have repassed the Rhine, 
leaving, by such a movement, our Allies at 
her mercy. Russia is dragged along by a {a- 
tality! Her destinies must be accomplished ! 
Should she then consider us degenerdte 
Are we no longer to be looked upon as 
the soldiers of Austerlitz ? She ofiers ue 
the alternative of dishonour or war. 
choice cannot admit of hesitation—Let us 
then march forward! Let us pass the Nie- 
men! Let us carry the war into her tert 
tory. The second war of Poland will be #s 
glorious to the French arms as the first ! 
but the peace which we shall conclude will 
be its own guarantee, and will put an end . 
to the proud and haughty influence which 
Russia has for 50 years exercised in the af- 
fairs of Europe. 


| 
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«“ At our Head-quarters at Wilkowski, 
June 22, 1812. 

Authenticated, (Signed) NAPOLEON. 
Prince of NEUFCHATEL., Maj-Gen.” 

The third Bulletin, which is dated from 
Kowno, brings down the history of the 
military operations to the 26th of June. 

A great proportion of the French army 
arrived, it appears, on the 23d, within a 
short distance of the Niemen, and Bonaparte 
having, in the disguise of a Polish light 
horseman, inspected its banks, along with 
an engineer, caused three bridges to be 
thrown across it, over which three columns 
were passed, and General Pagel, with one 
battalion, took possession of the town of 
Kowno, after driving before him a * cloud 
of cossacks.” On the 24th and 25th, the 
army was engaged in defiling across the 
bridges of the Niemen, while Marshal Ney 
advanced on the other side to Kormelon, 
and Murat pushed on to Jigmoroui, having 
driven in the Russian light troops, and co- 
vered the plain with his cavalry to within 
10 leagues of Wilna, the head-quarters of 
the Russian army, and present residence of 
the Emperor Alexander. The Niemen was 
at the same time passed at Tilsit by the 
Prussian troops, commanded by Macdonald, 
while three corps, proceeding by another 
route, under Jerome, have advanced to No- 
vogorod. The French army, it thus ap- 
pears, stretch out, in an immense line, ex- 
tending 150 miles from the coast, and 
commanding the course of the Niemen. 
Their rear is protected by a corps under 
Victor, stationed between the Elbe and the 
Oder, while the Austrian corps has advan- 
ced from Lemberg to Lublin, about 200 
iniles to the rear of Jerome's corps. 

Alexander, in the mean time, has succeed- 
ed in making a peace with Turkey, which was 
concluded on the 28th of May, and by which 
it is stipulated, that in the event of Russia 
being attacked by Austria, Turkey shall 
supply her with 50,000 men. 

Of the position or numbers of the Russian 
armies we know nothing, except from the 
French accounts, which mention, that Wil- 
na is the headquarters, being occupied by 
the Imperial guard, and part of the army. 
Where the other part is we are not inform- 
_€d, nor have we any means of uscertaining. 

It is said to be the intention of the Russians 
to avoid a battle, and to retreat, wasting the 
country, and thus retarding the march of 
their enemies; in pursuance of which plan, it 
_ +s stated in letters from Gottenburgh of the 
12th instant, that they are retiring to Riga, 
and that : 

they have thrown into the sea at 

Libau, 20,000 barrels of grain. 
In addition to the Bulletins, the French 


contain a tong diplomatic eusrespon- 
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dence between the ministers of France and 
Russia, on the points in dispute between the 
two countries ; and also a copy of some pro- 
positions for peace made by Napoleon to 
Great Britain in the month of April last, 
with the answer of the British Government. 
These last documents are quoted at length 
below. 

From the correspondence of the French 
and Russian ministers, it appears, that the 
chief ground of the war is the aversion of 
Russia to the Continental system, to which 
she was forced to accede after her last un- 
successful struggle with France. Rassia, 
being determined to throw off this badge 
of dependence, even at the hazard of a new 
war, declined all explanation, and in place 
of wasting time in fruitless negociation, 
proceeded to arm in her defence, insist- 
ing, at the same time, that, previous to any 
discussion, the French troops should be 
withdrawn from the Prussian territories. 
These proposals not suiting the policy of 
France, her vast armies have been poured 
into the north of Europe, and the questions 
at issue are now left to the decision of the 
sword. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BRI- 
TISH AND FRENCH GOVERNMENTS. 


Copy of a letter addressed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affiirs to Lord Castlereagh, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to his 
Britannic Majesty. 

** Paris, April 17, 1812, 

Sin—His Majesty, constantly actuated. 
by sentiments friendly to moderation and 
peace, is pleased again to make a solemn 
and sincere attempt to put an end to the 
miseries of war. The awful circumstances 
in which the world is at present placed, 
have induced a resolution in the mind of his 
Majesty, the result of which has been, to 
authorise me to explain to you, Sir, his 
views and intentions. Many changes have 
taken place in Europe for the last ten years, 
which have been the necessary consequence 
of the war between France and England, 
and many more changes will be effected by 
the same cause. The particular character 
which the war has assumed, may add to the 
extent and duration of these results. Ex- 
clusive and arbitrary principles cannot be 
combated but by an opposition without 
measure or end; and the system of pre- 
servation and resistance should have the 
same character of universality, perseverance, 
and vigour. The peace of Amiens, if it had 
been observed, would have prevented much 

* J heartily wish that the experience of 
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the past may net be lost for the future. 
His Majesty has often stopped when the 
most certain triumphs lay before him, and 
turned round to invoke peace. In 1805, 
secure as he was by the advantages of his si- 
tuation, and spite of the confidence which he 
might reasonably feel in anticipations which 
fortune was about to realize, he made pro- 
posals to his Britannic Majesty, which were 
rejected, on the ground that Russia should 
be consulted. In 1508, new proposals were 
made, in concert with Russia. England 
alleged the necessity of an intervention 
which could be no more than the result of the 
negociation itself. In 1810, his Majesty, 
having clearly discerned that the British 
orders in Council of 1807, rendered the 
conduct of the war incompatible with the 
independence of Holland, caused indirect 
overtures to be made towards procuring the 
return of peace. They were fruitless, and 
the consequence was, that new provinces 
Were united to the Empire. 

‘*In the present time are to be found 
united all the circumstances of the various 
periods at which his Majesty manifested 
the pacific sentiments which he now orders 
me again to declare that he is actuated 
by. 

** The calamities under which Spain, and 
the vest regions of Spanish America, suffer, 
should naturally excite the interest of all 
nations, and inspire them with an equal an- 
xiety for their termination. 

** ] will express myself, Sir, in a manner 
which your Excellency will find conformable 
to the sincerity of the step which I am 
authorised to take; and nothing will better 
evince the sincerity and sublimity of it then 
the precise terms of the language which I 
have been directed to use. What views 
and motives should induce me to envelope 
inyself in formalities suitable to weakness, 
which alone can find its interest in deccit + 

* The affuirs of the Peninsula, and the 
two Sicilies, are the points of difference 
which appear least to admit of being adjust- 
ed, J am authorised to propose to you an 
arrangement of them on the following 
basis :— 

“The integrity of Spain shall be gue- 
ranteed.—France shall renounce all idea of 
¢xtending her dominions beyond the Pyre- 
nees. The present dynasty shall be declar- 
ed independent, aod Spain shal! be governed 
by a national constitution of her Cortes. 

* The independence and integrity of Por- 
tugal shall be also guaranteed, and the 
House of Braganza shall have the sovereign 
authority. 

‘** The kingdom of Naples shall remain 
in possession of the present Monarch, and 


the kingdom of Sicily shall be guaranteed to 


the present family of SicilywAs a conse. 
quence of these stipulations, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Sicily, shall be cvacuated by the 
French and English land and naval forces. 
With respect to the other objects of diseys- 
sion, they may be negociated upon this 
basis, that each power shail retain that of 
which the other could not deprive it by 
war. 

** Such are, Sir, the grounds of concilia- 
tion offered by his Majesty to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. His Majesty 
the Emperor and King, in taking this step, 
does not look either to the advantages or 
losses which this empire may derive from 
the war, if it should be prolonged 3 he ts in- 
fluenced simply by the considerations of the 
interests of humanity, and the peace of his 
people: and if this fourth attempt should 
not be attended with success, like those 
which have preceded it, France will at least 
have the consolation of thinking, that what- 
ever blood may yet flow, will be justly im- 
putable to England alone. 

** ] have the honour, Ac. 
** The Duke of Bassano.” 


Copy of the Answer of Lord Castlcreagh, 
Secretary af Siate for Foreign Affairs of 
his Britannic Majesty, to the Letter of the 
Minister for Foreign Relations, of the With 
of April 1812. 


** London, Office for Foreign Affairs, 
April 23, 1812. 


“ Str—Your Excellency’s letter of the 
17th of this month has been received, and 
laid before the Prince Regent. 

** His Royal Highness felt, that he owed 
it to his honour, before he should authorise 
me to enter into explanation upon the 
overture which your Excellency has trans- 
mitted, to ascertain the precise meaning 
attached by the Government of France to 
the following passage of your Excellency + 
letter, * the actual dynasty shall be declared 
independent, and Spain governed Ly the 
national constitution of the Cortes.’ 

* Ii, as his Royal Highness fears, the 
meaning of this proposition is, that the roy- 
al authority of Spain, and the Government 
established Uy the Cortes, shall be recognised 
as residing in the brother of the head of the 
French Government, and the Cortes formed 
under his authority, and not in the legit- 
mate Sovereign, Ferdinand the VII. and his 
heirs, and the Extraordinary Assembly © 
the Cortes, now invested with the power of 
the Government in that kingdom, 1 his 
name and by his authority—I am com- 
manded frankly and explicitly to declare to 
your k.xcellency, that the obligations of good 
faith do not permit his Royal Highness & 
receive 
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receive a proposition for peace founded on 
such a basis. 

** But if the expressions cited above, ap- 
ply to the actual government of Spain, 
which exercises the Sovereign authority in 
the name of Ferdinand the VII. upon an 
assurance of your Excellency to that effect, 
the Prince Regent will feel himself disposed 
to enter into a full explanation upon the 
basis which has been transmitted, in order 
to be taken into consideration by his Royal 
Highness 3 and it being his most earnest 
wish to contribute, in concert with his allies, 
to the repose of Europe, and to bring about 
a peace, which may be at once honourable, 
not only for Great Britain and France, but 
also for those States which are in relations 
of amity with each of these powers. 

* Having made known without reserve 
the sentiments of the Prince Regent, with 
respect to a point on which it is necessary 
to have a full understanding, previous to 
any ulterior discussion, 1 shal! adhere to the 
instructions of his Royal Highness, by a- 
voiding all superfluous comment and _ recri- 
mination on the accessary objects of your 
letter. I might advantageously, for the 
justification of the conduct observed by 
Great Britain at the different periods alluded. 
to by your Excellency, refer to the corres- 
pondence which then took place, and to the 
judgment which the world has long since 
formed of it. 

** As to the particular character the war 
has unhappily assumed, and the arbitrary 
principle which your Excellency conceives 
to have marked its progress, denying, as I 
ao, that these evils are attributable to the 

british Government, I at the same time can 
esure your Eacellency, that it sincerely 
deplores their existence, as uselessly aggra- 
vating the calamities of war, and that its 
taost anaious desire, whether at peace or 
at war with France, is, to have the rclations 
of the two countries restored to the liberal 
principies usyally acted upon in former 
tunes. 

“I take this opportunity of assuring 
your E:xcetlency of my respect. 

** CASTLEREAGH.” 


SPAI N. 


Dispatches have been received from the 
Earl of Wellington, dated from Salamanca 
on the 18th and 25th June, and from Fu- 
ente la Pena on the 30th, giving an ac- 
count of his farther advance into Spain, and 
of the retreat of the French army under 
Marinont. 

On the 13th June, the allied army crossed 
the Agueda, and arrived at Salamanca on 
the 16th, the enemy evacuating that place, 


and retreating across the Tormes, having 
left about SOO men in three forts, construct- 
ed upon the ruins of colleges and convents 
in Salamanca. The forts were immediately 
laid siege to by a division under Major-Gen. 
Clinton. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
upon one of them on the 23d, in which 
Major-Gen. Bowes was unfortunately killed, 
and several ether officers and a number of 
men killed and wounded; it surrendered, 
however, on the 27th, and the remaining 
two were on the same day carried by assault. 

Between the 16th and 19th of June, 
Marshal Marmont collected his army on 
the Douro, and moved forward from Fu- 
ente Sabuco on the 20th. Lord Welling- 
ton formed the allied army, with the excep- 
tion of the troops engaged against the forts 
in Salamanca, on the heights extending 
from Villaries to Morisco. The enemy re- 
mained in front of the allies during the 
night of the 21st, and established a post on 
their right flank. Sir T. Graham was di- 
rected to attack them in that post on the 
22d, which he did with the troops of the 
7th division, who drove the enemy from the 
ground with considerable loss. They reti- 
red in the night, and on the following even- 
ing posted themselves with their right on 
the heights, near Cabeza Velosa, and their 
left on the Tormes at Huerta; their centre 
at Aldea Rubia—thus endeavouring to com- 
municate with the garrisons in the forts at 
Salamanca by the left of the Tormes. Lord 
Wellington made such movements as coun- 
teracted this attempt, and the enciny cross- 
ed the Tormes at Huerta on the morning 
of the 24th. 

The operations against the forts in Sala- 
manca Were carried on in sight of Marmont’s 
army, Which remained in its position, with 
the right at Cabesa Velosa, and the left at 
Huerta, till the night of the 27th, when 
they broke up, and retired, in three co- 
Jumns, towards the Douro; one towards 
‘loro, the others on Tordecillas.—The allied 
army were, on the 30th, encamped on the 
Guarena. 

The loss of the allies, from 16th to 27th 
June, inclusive, was as follows :— 

Kilied—2 captains, 3 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 
5 serjeants, 1 drummer, 98 rank and file, 
und 28 horses. 

Wounded—1 general staff, 1 lieut.-colonel, 
1 major, 10 captains, 10 lieutenants, 5 en- 
signs, 14 serjeants, 7 drummers, 317 rank 
and file, and 51 horses. . 


Missing—2 lieutenants, 11 rank and file, _ 


and 5 horses. 
The following are the names of the Bri- 
tish cflicers killed, wounded, and missing : 
Kilid—Captain Elije, royal artillery ; 
Captain Sir G. Colquhoun, 2d foot; Lieut. 
Mathews, 
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Mathews, ditto; Lioit. M'Kenzie, 36th foot, 
2d battalion; Ensien bitzgerald, S2d foot: 
Lieut. Leonard, 23¢ foot, Ist battalion. 

Bowes—since dead ; 
Lieut. Devonish, 2d batt. 53d foot—since 
dead ; Brevet Major Thomson, 74th foot, 
ficting engineer, slightly ; Lieut. Love, Bri- 
tish artillery, ditto ; Brigade-Major Captain 
Hobart, 36th foot, severely; Ensign Garret, 
2d foot, slightly ; Captain Teale, Ist batt. 
Ilth foot, ditto; Lieut. Turnbull, ditto, se- 
verely ; Lieut. Hamilton, 2d batt. 53d foot, 
slightly ; Capt. Owen, Ist batt. 61st foot, 
arin amputated ; Lieut. Givan, ditto, slightly; 
Capt. Conner, Sth Portuguese ditto; Lieut. 
Gethen, llth foot, ditto; Capt. Hawkins, 
G&th foot, ditto; Capt. Mackay, ditto, dan- 
gerously ; Capt. Smellie, dlst foot, slightly ; 
Lieut.-Col. Eustace, Chasseurs Britanniques, 
ditto; Lieut. Lemmers, 2d Lt. batt. K. GC, 
L. severely; Lieut. M‘Giashan, ditto, ditto. 

Missing— Lieut. Prideman, 11th foot, as- 
certained to be prisoner, and leg amputated; 
Licut. Macdonald, 68th foot. 


General Hill continues in Estremadura, 
to watch the motions of Souls and Drouet, 
who are represented in no condition to offer 
battle, being much distressed for want of 
provisions. A brigade of General Hill’s ca- 
valry, under Major-Gen. Slade, having lately 
fallen in with two French reciunents of dra- 
goons, under Gen. L.’ Allemand, near Liera, 
charged and broke the encmv’s lino, but 
having pursued, without sutlicient caution 
or order, a body kept by the enemy in re- 
rerve fell upon the British bc fore they could 
form, retook neariv all the prieoners Gen. 
Slade had made, killing and wounding 20 or 
30 of his dragoons, and taking prisoners two 
Liewtenants and above 100 men. 

A plen is said to be in agitation, from 
which great advantages are anticipated, for 
recruiting the British armies with Spaniards 5 
of whom every British regiment is to receive 
an addition of 100 men. 

The Guerilia parties throughout Spain 
continue to harass the French -detached 
corps ; and have been in general successful 
in their system of desultory warfare. Gen. 
Ballasteros, however, sustained a serious de- 
feat at Bornos, on the Ist of June; he at- 
tacked the French General Currus, for the 
purpose of dislodging him from his position, 
and at first actually obiained some advan- 
tage ; but having been charged by a numer- 
ous body ef cavalry, he was driven back 
with the loss of three pieces of cannon, and 
1000 men killed, wounded, or taken. ‘The ac- 
tion was most bloody; the French had formed 
akind of entrenched camp. They lost about 
600 killed ; and did not attempt to pursue 
Ballasteros, who retired upon Gibraltar. 


Historical Affairs. 


Several enterprising naval officers have 
recently been entrusted with the command 
of small squadrons, furnished with a pro- 
portion of jand troops, for the purpose of 
annoying the enemy, and destroying the 
forts and batteries erected by them on the 
coasts of Spain. In this kind of service, Sir 
H. Popham, Captain Adam, of the Invinci- 
ble, and Captain Usher of the Hyacinth, 
have been eminently successful. The details 
of their achievments, in which great gal- 
lantry and skill have been displayed, we are 
under the necessity of deferring till a future 
number. 

An expedition, consisting of 7000 troops 
recently sailed from Sicily, under Genera! 
Maitland, which, when joined by 4000 
more from Cadiz, and a division under Gen. 
Roche which had embarked at Alicant, 
would, it is said, amount to 18,000 men. 
The object of this armament is stated to be 
a descent on the shores of Catalonia, to 
operate a Cciversion in favour of the Vari ot 
Wellington, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
THE KING. 


It is with regret we state that our venera- 
ble sovereign had recently a most violent at- 
tack of his disorder. It appears that during 
the last fortnight of the month of June, his 
Majesty suffered a high degree of agitation, 
but he was rather better on the morning of 
the 4th inst. In the afternoon of that day, 
however, the paroxysm increased to a de> 
gree of violence such as his Majesty has not 
experienced since December twelvemonth. 
The peroxysm lasted, without abatement, 
between fifty and sixty hours 3 and, on Mon- 
day morning, he became for a few minutes 
speechless. These paroxysms are always 
Viewed by the regular physicians with serious 
apprehcusions, as it is with too much reason 
believed that they have their source in a suf- 
fusion on the brain, and most probably will 
at some time prove fatal. When this alarm- 
ing symptom came on, expresses were sent 
fur Sir Henry Halford and Dr Heberden, 
who immediately went to Windsor. ‘The 
interruption to speech, however, lasted only 
a few minutes, and the habitual course ot 
rapid and inarticulate speaking returned till 
nine in the evening, when his Majesty fell 
asicep, and had between four and five hours 
of quiet rest. He awoke very composed 
and, on Tuesday morning, he took several 
dishes of tea, and slept again for near an 
hour. His Majesty has since continued 
tranquil throughout the day, and the 
rexysin has quite subsided. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
Monday, June 22. 
day, Jolin and his wite, ac- 
cused of reset of theft, were brought to 
the bar, and having petitioned the Court for 
banishment, they were accordingly banished 
furth of Scotland for life, under the usual 
certification. 

Same day, came on to be advocated be- 
fare the Court, by bill of suspension and 
liberation, the case of three journey:men cali- 
co printers, in Glasgow, against the Pro- 
curator Fiscal of Lanarkshire. The circum- 
stances of the case were as follow :—lIn the 
month of March, the suspenders had been 
libelied before the Sheriff-substitute of Lan- 
arkshire, at the instance of the Procurator 
Fiscal, accused of an unlawful combination 
for the purpose of raising their wages, and 
of mobbing and rioting on the streets of 
Glasgow. The criminal libel was followed 
by defences and answers, and the Sheriti al- 
lowed a proof of the charge, and to the sus- 
penders aconjunct proof. On advising these 
proceedings, the Sheriff-substitute, on the 
2d March, pronounced the following inter- 
Jocutor :—** Having considered the proofs 
for the parties, and informations thereon : 
—iinds it clearly established, that an un- 
lawful combination did exist among the 
Journeymen calico printers; but that it is 
not proven that the defenders were implicate 
ed therein, although the presumption is, that 
they were : fiads ihat part of the complaint 
for mobbing established against the defen- 
ders, therefore decerns and ordains each of 
the said defenders to make payment to the 
said pursucr FIFTEEN POUNDS in name of 
fine: finds them liable in expences, and 
eTants warrant of imprisonment against the 
said defenders, within the tolbooth of Glas- 
gow, for the space of one month modum 
pera, and until the fine and expences are 
pad, and until the defenders find bail to 
keep the peace for twelve months, Ac.” On 
the 16th March, a reclaiming petition was 
Presented to the Sheriff’, which was refused, 
by an interlocutor of the 18th, adhering to 
the sentence, and allowing the defenders to 
See and object to the account of expences 
(of which interlocutor the suspenders aflirm 

y never received any notice ;) on the 
26th they were held as confessed in absence 
(they not having attended, or, as they assert, 


not having been summoned to attend,) and 
judgment against them was aflirmed, modi- 
fying expences to thirty-five pounds and 
dues of extract. Immediately after, the 
Procutator Fiscal craved and obtained a war- 
rant for breaking open doors, and entering 
lock-fast places, for putting the sentence of 
2d March in execution, and on the night of 
ist they forcibly entered the suspenders’ 
residences, and committed them to the tol- 
booth of Glasgow.—Against these proceed- 
ings their agent petitioned, complaining, that 
thie interlocutors of ISth, 20th, and 26th of 
March, had all passed in absence, and were 
not final:—the Sherif appointed answers, 
and, on Ist April, adhered to the sentence 
complained of, ** inasmuch as the sentence 
of the Court is now carried into effiet.” In 
consequence of this, the defenders applied to 
the High Court of Justiciary, by a bill of 
suspension and liberation, which was passed 
by Lord Meadowbank, and the cause order- 
ed to be advocated before the Court. 

On the part of the defenders, it was ar- 
gued that the sentence was illegal, Ist, Be- 
cause it was passed inabsenee. The crimi- 
nal law in this country humanely suppos- 
ing, that, to the last moment, before judg- 
meni, is pronounced, the accused is inno- 
cent, and that when even this presumption 
of innocence yields to the proof of guilt, the 
accused is never deprived of the last moment, 
before that sentence be pronounced, of ur- 
ging whatever he can in mitigation or objec- 
tion ; therefore, in all cases, no sentence can 
be pronounced, far less put in execution, 
when the accused has not been present in 
Court, and this is universally the proper and 
only legal course pursued in ail Courts hay- 
ing criminal jurisdiction. The suspenders 
were entitled to be called upon to hear sen- 
tence pronounced, which never was done ; 
they had therefore suffered in the execution 
of a criminal sentence which was never le- 
gally pronounced, they had no opportunity 
uitforded them of bringing this severe sene 
tence under the review of a superior Court, 
it having been put in execution before they 
knew that it had passed. Such precipitate 
proceedings, it was contended, were fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the liberties 
and security of the subject: the presence of 
the accused was acknowledged to be abso- 
lutely necessary, even by the Sheriff-court 
itself, which took a bond, under —~ 
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for their appearances at every dict of Court, 
and which, although it could pronounce 
sentence in absence, would not proceed, in 
absence, of one of the parties accused, to the 
examination of witnesses ; and his cautioner 
had to pay five-and-twenty shillings for his 
absence at that dict of Court: 2dly, It was 
argued, that the sentence was illegal, be- 
cause the proceedings of the Sheriff-court 
were irregular, inasmuch as the execution of 
the sentence took place before the reclauning 
days had elapsed; the sertence was pro- 
nounced, i. ¢. it was written in a note-book, 
which the clerk of Court keeps for his own 
convenience, and which is no public record, 
on 2d March ; fourteen days are allowed to 
reclaim, and a petition was given in on the 
16th, the l4th day, although the suspen- 
ders hed merely heard accidentally of this 
said memorandum ; after which, it was con- 
tended, other fourteen days ought to have 
been allowed, instead of which, on the Slst, 
at dead of night, before sentence was legal- 
ly pronounced, the suspenders were com- 
mitted to gaol during the currency of the 
very time they were allowed, by the forms 
ef the Court, for craving a review of the 
judgment by the Sheriff, or making an ap- 
peal to a higher Court: the suspenders 
would not enter into the merits of the ori- 
ginal case, though, if the Court thought pro- 
per, they had no objections, and were under 
no apprehensions for the result :—at pre- 
sent, they would only contend, for the rea- 
sons stated, that they had suffered under an 
illegal sentence. 

For the Procurator-Fiscal it was urged in 
anewer, that the usual practice of the She- 
riff-court of Lanarkshire was in conso- 
nance with the proceedings in the present 
ease, which was proved by the regulation of 
the Sheriff-court { produced ] enacting, **that 
if after caution is given, the defender shall 
fa! to compear, his bail-bond shall be de- 
clarel forfeited ; and whether caution has 
been found or not, the Sheriff, if the nature 
of the case admits, will proceed further in 
te cause, by considering the relevancy, 
taking the proof, pronouncing sentence, and 
otherwise as he shall judge proper.” That 
what might be proper in the proceedings of 
the supreme Criminal Court, in cases where 
life and death were the awful! alternatives, 
where the doom once fixed by their sentence 
was by them irrevocable, would appear ri- 
diculous in the proceedings of inferior 
courts ; personal presence, where such was 
the state, was proper, but were every petty 
delinquent brought before a Sheriff Court, to 
claim as a right his own personal presence 
at all the proceedings, it would be most 
burdensome to himself, and harassing to 
the Court. The Court, in the present in- 


stance, had taken the bail of the suspenders (e 
appear when called on, and their not being 
called on was an indulgence; so far from 
being a hardship, they were, by their own 
account, absent from several dicts of the 
Court; and the one at which proceedings 
were delayed, was one in which one of the sus- 
penders’ presence was necessary to prove his 
identity ; and besides, by the binding them- 
selves, as the suspenders allowed they had 
done, to appear at all diets of the Court, the 
Court were warranted in considering them 
as virtually, if not personally present. In 
answer to the other plea, it was a custom 
and rule of the Sheriff-court, that if the 
processes were not borrowed up in six or 
seven days after sentence had been pro- 
nounced, (and it was affirmed by the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, that the entries in the book, 
which he contended was a regular minute 
book, was the usual mode of pronouncing 
sentence,) the decreet might be extracted, 
and execution follow immediately. 

In reply, it was stated to be a very strange 
kind of indulgence, to force a party to ap- 
pear at a diet of inferior moment, and fine 
him for not appearing, while at a diet of 
the greatest importance he was not even 
summoned to attend. The regulations of the 
Sheriff-court, if admitted, would prove any 
thing ; because the Sheriff, by the one quot- 
ed, could not only proceed in absence to take 
the proof and pronounce the sentence, but 
might act otherwise as he thonght proper ; an 
extensive power granted to no other criminal 
judge, and inconsistent with the principles 
of criminal law, and certainly improper to 
be intrusted in the hands of any tmferior 
judge, especially one who could pronounce 
such an interlocutor as had been reac in 
Court; finding, that although the suspen- 
ders were not proved to be guilty, they 
might be preswnied to be so. 

After hearing counsel, the Judges de- 
livered their opinions seriatim, at constact- 
able length ; the majority of the Bench cone 
sidered the objection, as to sentence being 
pronounced before the reclaiming days had 
run, as not possessing much weight; It &¢- 
corded with the forms of the Court, and the 
proceedings usual in such cases, whic uD 
however, in themselves objectionable, ¢ uld 
not be urged in the present instance as &n 
objection ; all practitioners before that 
Court being aware of the fact, that if the 
process was not borrowed before the = 
days expired, the prosecutor had it in hts 
power to extract the sentence, and proceed 
to summary execution. But with regard, 
to the objection taken against sentence et 
ing pronounced in absence, the Court er 
of opinion that it was a just and strong ©” 
jection, the practice in criminal Courts °" 
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generat (that of Lanarkshire being almost 
the only, if not the only exception,) was to 
yunee sentence, and examine witnesses 
in presentia, It was part of the constitution 
of the country, and the law of the land, 
which ought not to be lightly given up: the 
examination of witnesses in presentia con- 
fronted with the accused was of importance, 
and some doubts were expressed from the 
Bench how far it was allowable, except in 
the most extreme cases, to grant @ commis- 
sion for examining them in criminal causes ; 
but as to passing sentence in absence, writ- 
ing a sentence in a judge’s closet, that was 
a practice totally inadmissible, they therefore 
pronounced the following judgement — 

* Edinburgh, June 22. 1812.—The Lord 
Justice Clerk, and Lords Commissioners of 
Justiciary, having resumed consideration of 
this suspension and liberation, answers 
thereto, and heard Counsel for the suspen- 
ders and respondent, Find and declare, that 
in criminal process, no judgment of con- 
viction, or punishment, can be regularly 
pronounced, except in presence of the pan- 
nel, and that any practice adverse to this 
rule ought to be corrected : And also taking 
into consideration, that the suspenders have 
already undergone a considerable degree of 
punishment in terms of the judgment com- 
plained of, they suspend the sentence com- 
plained of stpiliciter, and dismiss the pan- 
nels from the bar. But in respect that a 
usage had crept into the Sheriff Court of 
Lanarkshire, of giving furth sentences, while 
pannels were not present, and attending in 
Court: Find the respondents liable only in 
the expences incurred in this Court, and ap- 
point an account thereof to be given in.” 

Counsel for the procurator Fiscal—Francis 
Jeffrey, Esq.; M. D. M*Tavish, Agent. 
Counsel for the Journeymen—John Clerk 
and Henry Cockburn, Esqrs. ; Mr Jas. Ogil- 
vie Mack, Agent. 

i Monday, July 6. 

This day Thomas Watts, alias ITo/mes, ali- 
as “omas Holmes Watts, and Edmund Watts, 
were put to the bar, charged by his Ma- 
Jesty's advocate with the crime of fraud and 
wilful Imposition, in order to obtain, by 
false pretences, the goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize of others. Mr Kennedy, as junior 
counsel for the prisoners, stated, in a speech 
of considerable length and ability, objections 
to the relevancy of the indictment; and 
heving been answered by Mr Drummond 
and the Solicitor-General, Mr Moncrieff was 

in reply.—The court ordered infor- 
mations on that subject to be given in be- 
twixt and the 15th instant. After the papers 
were given in, the 
die ’ prosecutor deserted the 


t against them on the 15th, and they were 


July 1812, 


Jolin Darling, John Michie, and John Lau- 
der, were brought before the court, accused of 
rioting and mobbing on the night of Decem- 
ber 31, 1811, and morning of Ist January 
1812. John Darling was, on his petition, 
(and in consequence of having offered to 
serve his Majesty, though, on account of 2 
serophulons affection, he was refused by the 
inspecting surgeon) sentenced to banish- 
ment from Scotland for I 4 years; John Michie 
for 7 years; and John Lauder, pleading not 
guilty, the diet was deserted against him, 
and he was dismissed from the bar. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

About two years ago, a discussion took 
place beture the Barons of Exchequer, re- 
garding the right of collection of the Govern- 
ment Taxes for the New Town or Extended 
Royalty of the City of Edinburgh; the 
Magistrates of the city contending, that the 
right of assessing and collecting all public 
taxes within the Extended Koyalty fell 
within their jurisdiction, and that of their 
assessors and collectors; while the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Assessors, Sur- 
veyors, and Collectors for the county, main- 
tained, that this privilege belonged exclu- 
sively to them. The question, of course, 
depended on the interpretation of various 
statutes, both ancient and moderh. It 
came before the Barons in July 1810, in 
their capacity of Lords of the Treasury for 
Scotland, and in the shape of an application 
for advice from certain inhabitants of the 
New Town, who complained that they were 
threatened with double requisitions, and 
double assessments. At that time, their 
Lordships, after hearing Counsel for two 
several days, pronounced an order, direct- 
ing the petitioners to make their returns 
and payments to the Collectors, &c. for the 
county, and prohibiting and discharging the 
city officers from serving, in time coming, 
requisitions on the inhabitants of the New 
Town. Dissatisfied with this order, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, and their col- 
lectors, have, since its date, made several 
attempts to bring it under review.—Latterly, 
they brought the question before the Barons 
in their capacity of a Court, and with the 
intervention of a Jury, in the shape of an 
information, or complaint, for penalties, 
against a gentleman residing in St Andrew's 
Square, on the ground that he had refused 
to return a schedule of his taxes to the ase 
sessors for the city. This information came 
to be tried before a Jury, during last Whit- 
sunday term of Exchequer, but on the day of 
trial, the Counsel for the parties interested 
agreed, that as the question at isstie resol- 
ved entirely into a point of law, without the 
existence of a single topic of disputed fact, 
it would best serve the ends of justice to 
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concert a special verdict, finding the admit- 
ted facts, and referring the matter of law 
entirely to the determination of the Court. 
All parties having assented to this arrange- 
ment, the Jury, of consent, found the facts, 
and the legal merits of the case were direct- 
ed to be argued on the 26th of June. 

Accordingly, on that day, the case was 
argued before the Barons by the Lord Ad- 
vocate and Solicitor-General on the part of 
the city, and by Messrs Gordon and Jeffrey, 
on behalf of the county, when their Lord- 
ships unanimously decided as before, that 
the sole and exclusive right of collecting the 
assessed and property-taxes within the 
Extended Royalty or New Town of Edin- 
burgh, was vested in the Coiléettor for the 
county, not with the Officers for the city. 
Theit Lordships were clearly of opinion, 
that the annexation of the Extended Roy- 
alty to the City was partial, not total: and 
that in various particulars, the Extended 
Royalty continued as much part of the coun- 
ty of Mid-Lothian, as the ground which it 
covers hed been before the New Town enist- 
ed.-—The defendants were also found en- 
tiled to their Costs. 

Counsel for the Collectors, &c. of the city, 
the Lord Advocate, Mr Solicitor General, 
and James Ferguson, sq. Agent, Mr John 
Taylor, Attorney in Exchequer.—Counsel 
for the Collectors, &c. of the County, James 
Gordon, Francis Jeffrey, and William R. 
Robinson, Esqrs. Agents, Messrs Robinson, 
Ainslie, and Paterson, W. S. 3 Attorney in 
Exchequer, Mr William Waiker. 


COURT OF POLICE. 


Monday the 6th of July, the court of po- 
lice, instituted here in 1403, was closed by 
an address from Mr Tart, the late judge, 
in the following terms :— 

** T am now to close this court, after have 
ing officiated in it for nearly seven years of 
unabating solicitude, during which, above 
hovlve thorsenad cases have been determined, 
as appeurs from: the volumes on the table, 
containing ebstracts of the judicial pro- 
cedure. I was placed here in consequence 
of an act of parliament, of an experimental 
nature. The experiment has been made, 
several defects have been discovered, and 
these have been obviated by a new act, 
which makes great additions to the means 
of preventing offences, and of detecting of- 
fenders, from which the most beneficial 
efiects may be expected. But here I must 
be permitted to repeat a remark made by 
the highest authority ia this place, and which 
cannot be too strongly enfi-ced, that ** no 
institution of police can be effectual without 
the cordial support of the community.” 
And, I may also notice, that there are 


many attentions necessary on the part of 
those who have the charge of young persons, 
with respect to religious as well as moral 
duties, for want of which the greatest exer- 
tions of the best regulated police will not 
compensate. Leaving the administration of 
the police of this place in much better hands, 
to whoin I most sincerely wish all possible 
success, I return, with much satisfaction, to 
the exercise of a profession, the cares of 
which, though greai, are pleasures, compa- 
red to the anxiety which J have, for some 


Years, experienced. 


I cannot, however, 


leave this place, without expressing ny 
acknowledgment to the clerk, the inspectors, 
and other oflicers of police, for the assistance 
they have rendered. They have had trouble- 
some duties to perform; and I trust, that 
when the difficulties inseparable from a new 
institution, the smallness of the number of 
men employed, the want of a fund to pro- 
cure information, and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, are considered, great allowances 
Will be made for us all.” 


By an order from the War-Office, the re- 
ward for apprehending deserters from the 
land forces, has been increased from 20s. to 
£.3, to take place from the 8th of July. 


LOCAL MILITIA. 


The follewing is a short extract from the 
Local Mititia act, passed 20th June last. 
** The numbers to be inrolled are— 


Men 
County of Edin. 1332 
City......Do.....1240 


Linlithgow...... 376 
Haddington..... 616 
Berwick......... 620 
Peebles......... 180 
100 
Roxburgh....... 712 
Kirkcudbright.. 604 
Wigton.......... 476 
Renfrew......... 1616 
Lanark 3004 
Stirling. ......00. 1052 
Rinross.......... ]40 
986 
Dumbarton..... 428 


Men 
24+ 
1456 
Tnverness....... 1536 
Perth. 2612 
2044 
Kincardine.....- 544 
Aberdeen.....+++ 2550 
Banff... 716 
352 
Nairn... 172 
Cromarty.....++ 64 


180 
Sutherland...... 400 
Cuithness........ 484 
Dumfries........ 1196 
Clackmannan... 224 
Total...31,140 


‘* The Lieutenants of counties, or in their 
absence, the Vice-Lieutenants, or any three 
Deputy-Lieutenants, have the power of no- 
minating al! the officers, who must possess 
certain qualifications of valued rent. The 
men to be ballotted from the militia lists ; 
and to be between the ages of 18 and 30— 
no substitutes allowed for ballotted men, 
but no ballot required for parishes providing 
their quota by volunteers, who dre to Te 


ceive a bounty of £.2.. 2s. per man. 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


militiamen to be exempt from the regular 
militia for two years after the expiration of 
their service. The allowances to wives and 
families to be the same as under the present 
act for the regular militia. Men not to be 
trained for more than 28 days in the year. 
The uct to continue for four years.” 


HORRID MURDER. 


Extract of a Jetter, dated Resolis, 4th 
June 1812:—** On Tuesday last, the 2d 
current, Captain Charles Munro, late of the 
42d regiment, and Robert Ferguson, ship 
carpenter, both residing at Inverbreaky fer- 
ry, parish of Resolis, having met at a neigh- 
bouring work shop, a trifling dispute arose 
between them. After a little altercation, 
Ferguson pulled a large knife out of his 
pocket, and plunged it into Captain Munro's 
side. Dr M*Donald, at Cromarty, who was 
immediately called, dressed the wound with 
the greatest skill and tenderness, and af- 
forded every possible assistance, but all ta 
no purpose, the wound was mortal, and 
next evening, about twenty-eight hours 
after receiving the cruel stab, the Captain 
died ! Upon perpetrating the atrocious deed, 
the base assassin attempted to elude the 
violated laws of his country, by absconding. 
In consequence, however, of the exertions 
of Captain Mackenzie of Newhall, whose 
activity on this occasion merits the highest 
praise, the miscreant was taken on the same 
evening, and lodged early next morning in 
the jail of Tain. Captain Munro has left 
an indigent widow, and a numerous help- 
kess family, to deplore his premature and 
cruel death. 


_At the third annual meeting of the E- 
dinburgh Bible Society, on the 22d of May, 
the following noblemen and gentlemen were 
chosen office-bearers for the current year i— 
The Right Hon. Lord Catrucart, President. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
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DIRECTORS. 


Sir James Hall, Bart. 
Lord Webb Seymour 
Professor Christison 
Thomas Allan, Esq. 
Mr Alex. Adie, Op- 
tician 
Mr Stevenson, Civil 
Engineer 
James Jardine, Esq. 
Civil Engineer 
And. Waddel, Esq. 


Thomas Thomson, 
Esq. 
Lord Meadowbank 
Mr Andrew Mylne 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. 
James Russe!, Esq. 
Alex. Keith, Esq, 
Dr Gordon 
Daniel Ellis, Esq. 
James Innes, Esq. 
Sir H. Moncriet!, Brt, 


The Right Honoura- 
bie Lord Calthorpe 
Adam Rolland, Esq. 


John Balfour, Esq, 
Jobn Campbell, Esq. 
Alex. Bonar, Esq. 


SECRETARIES. 
Rev. James Pedic Mr Christopher An- 
Jamnes Bonar, Esq. derson. 
Sir William Forbes, Baronet, Treasurer, 
and Mr George Brunton Sub-Treasurer. 


At a General Meeting of the Proprietors 
the AsTRONOMICAL INSTITUTION OP 
EDINRURGH, held in the Royal Society 
“partments, on Saturday the 30th May, the 
tollowingGentlemen were electegl Office-bear- 
fts end Directors 

President—P rofessor Playfair. 
Vice-President—Sir George Mackenzie. 
Treasurer—James Bonar, 
Scerctary—Dr Brewster. 


On the 24th of June, the University of 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor 
in Medicine on the following Gentlemen, 
after the usual public and private trials : 

Of Scotland, Alexander Hannay, James 
Watson, George Barclay, Robert Sanders, 
Nigell Maxwell, James Weir, John William 
Watson, , Richard Kellett, William Robert- 
son, William Bell, John Robertson, David 
Scott, John Smith. 

Of England, Henry Stephens Beleombe, 
Andrew Boutflower, John Dick, Marshall 
Hall, Francis Whaley, Jonathan Mercer 
M‘Culloch, John Churton, Richard Williams, 
George Wallis, James Barry, Joseph Collier 
Cook worthy. 

Of Ircland, Thomas Putnam M‘Cabe, 
Thomas Charlton Speer, Victor Lud. Her- 
view, William John Bell, Samuel Forbes 
Crawford, Henry Clements, John Foley, 
William Champion, Samuel Lindsay, James 
F. Carrol, Henry Irwin, William Ryan. 

Of Wales, James Cove Jones, Francis 
James Hughes, 

Of Bermudas, Agustus Edward Dalzell 

Of East Indies, William Bruce, James 
Mouat. 

Of Madeira, Nicolas C. Pitta 

Of St Croix, Jas. Carden, And. Kenney. 

Of Jamaica, Colin Campbell. 


On the 27th June, the silver club, given 
by the city of Edinburgh to the Company of 
Golfers, was played for on Leith Links, and 
gained by Burnet Bruce, Esq. advocate. 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Advocates, 
held on July the Ist, John Dunlop, Esq. 
advocate, was unanimously elected one of the 
Collectors of Decisions for the Second Divi- 
sion of the Court of Session, in the room of 
Andrew Murray, Esq, advocate, resigned. 


The Annual Prize given by his Majesty 
to the Royal Company of Archers, was shot 
for on the 4th of July at Burntsfield Links, 
and gained by Donald Horne, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Morton has 
appointed Mr Alexander Simpson, preacher 
of the gospel, to the church and parish of 
Kirknewton, vacant by the death of Mr Ca- 
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We understand, the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury have appointed 
Mr John Sands, formerly second assistant 


. architect, to be sole assistant architect in 


the Barrack Department, North Britain ; 
Robert Reid, Esg. first assistant architect, 
having resigned. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gaxctte.] 

June 1.—Major-General Pinson Bonham 
to be Governor and Commander in Chief 
of Surinam. 

—~ Colonel George Robert Ainslie to be 
Governor and Cammander in Chief af Do- 

5. Rev. James Stanier Clarke, F. R. S. to 
be Historiographer to his Majesty, in room 
of the late Rev. 1. Duttons. 

9. This day Robert Banks Ear! of Liver- 
pool, the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
Snowdon Barne, Esq. and the Hon. Berke- 
ley Paget, were appointed Commissioners 
for executing the office of Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer. 

—~ This day, the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart was appointed Chancellor and 
Under Treasurer of his Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer. 

Al. This day, Henry Earl Bathurst, and 
Henry Viscount Sidmouth were sworn in 
to be two of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State. 

e— This day, Dudley Earl of Harrowby 
was declared President of his Majesty’s 
Most Honoutable Privy Council. 

—. This day, Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, Kut. 
Was appointed one of his Majesty's Gentle- 
men Ushers Daily Waiters. 

12. Francis Earl of Moira was elected a 

Knight of the Garter; and Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhit, Knt. appointed Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, and Ranger of his Ma- 
jesty’s Littie Park at Windsor. 
=— This day the Hon. Lieut General Sir 
Edward Paget was elected a Knight of the 
Bath. 

18. Henry Duke of Newcastle elected a 


y Knight of the Garter. 


20. The Rev. Dr George Henry Law, ap- 
pointed Bishop of Chester, in room of Dr 
Sparke, translated to Ely. 

22. This day, the Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst was appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

—. This day, the Rev. Neil Kennedy was 
appointed Minister of Barwas, in the pres- 
bytery of Lewis, in room of the Rev. Don- 
aid Mucdonald, translated to Ursey. 

July 1.—The Prince of Wales has been 

eased to appoint Joseph Jekvll, Esq. of the 


nn: Temple, one of his Majesty’s Counsel 


learned in the Law, to be his Royal High- 


ness’s Attorney-General ; and Samuel Shep. 
herd, his Majesty’s eldest Serjeant at Law, to 
be his Royal Highness’s Solicitor-General. 


AUTUMN CIRCUITS. 


NORTH—The Lorp Justice Cierx and 
Lorp HERMAND. 
Inverness, ......... Tuesday, 15th September. 
Aberdeen,......... Monday, 21st September. 
26th September. 
WEST—Lorpn ARMADALE and Lorn 
GILLUIkEs. 


Inverary,.........Saturday, 26th September. 
Stirling,...........Friday, 2d October. 
6th October. 
SOUTH—Lorp MrapowRANnk and Lorp 
Saturday, 26th September. 
Dumfries,......... Thursday, Ist October. 
Jedburgh,......... Tuesday, 6th October. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 16. 1811, At Calcutta, the Lady of 
Alex. Fraser Tytler, Esq. Register at Kish- 
nagur, a daughter. 

March 23. 1812, At the island of Madeira, 
the Lady of Major-General the Hon. Robert 
Meade, a son. 

May 2. At Gibraltar, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Molle, 9th regiment, a son 
and heir. 

30. At Rothiemay, Lady Jane Taylor, « 
son. 

June 1. Mrs Wishart, York Place, a son. 

3. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Wiliam 
Menzies, Esq., a son. 

— At Crichton, the Lady of Colonc 
Pringle, of Symington, a daughter. 

-4. Mrs John Logan, Hassendean Maing 
a daughter. 

— At Hastings, the Lady of Lieutenant 
Colonel Hugh Halkett, a son. 

6. At Castle Craig, the Lady of Sir Thos 
Gibson Carmichael, a son and heir. 

10. At London, Mrs Mundell, a daughter. 

— At Hillingdon Cottage, the Lady ©” 
Captain Hodgson, Royal Navy, a son. 

14 At Wester Lavlands, Mrs Rind, & 
daughter. 

16. At Abercromby Place, the Lady 
William Ferguson, Esq. of Kilrie, a son. 

19. At Oatficld-house, East Lothian, Mrs 
Wellace, a son. 

20. The Lady of J. M. M‘Culloch, Esq- 
of Ardwall, a son. 

26. Mrs Gordon, Abercromby Place, # 
daughter. 

— At Clarkington, Mrs Hepburne, o 
Clarkington, a son. 

July 3 Mrs Bartlet Buchanan, adangit' 
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Marriages. 


Jately, the wife of Mr Howson, of Un- 
thank, near Penrith, was safely delivered of 
three children (two girls and a boy,) who 
are likely to do well. 

Lately, at Lisbon, the Lady of Major Law- 
rie, 79th regiment, a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


March 8. At St Simons, Georgia, Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Wardrope, late of the 47th 
regiment, to Miss Harriet Baillie, daughter 
of George Baillie, Esq. deceased. 

May 28. At Chelsea, the Honourable 
Thomas Cranley Onslow, second son of the 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Cranley, 
to Miss Hillier, second and younger daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of the late Nathaniel Hil- 
lier, of Stoke Park, Esq. 

29. At Hatfield House, in Hertfordshire, 
Lord Delvin, eldest son of the Earl of West- 
meath, to Lady Emily Cecil, the second 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury. 

June 1. William Davidson, Esq. Ayr 
Green, to Anne, eldest daughter of T. Mac- 
lelland, Esq. banker. 

— At Haytield, Mr John Knox, writer 
in Glasgow, to Grace, youngest daughter of 
Patrick Ewing, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Leiphenmore, Charles Stewart, 
D. D. minister of Strachur, to Miss Jgne 
Maciurlane. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr John Sutherland, 
bookseller, to Christian, eldest daughter of 
Mr Alexander Tweedie, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Greenock, Hugh Hamilton, Esq. 
to Miss Sinclair. 

3. At London, the Honourable Henry St 
John, eldest son of Viscount Bolingbroke, 
to Miss Mildmay, second daughter of the 
late Sir Hemy St Jobn Miidimay. 

4. In George's Square, John Lyall, Esq. 
Edinburgh, to Mary Ann, 
daughter » late rh 
Mere an the late David Brown, Esq. 
_om At Leith, Mr George Elder, merchant, 
Miss Jobaina Laag, only 
ughter o ate Mr xander Lang 
Royal Ale ri anc, 

5. At Aberdeen, Captain William Bait, 
Royal Navy, to Miss Helev, eldest daughter 
of the Reverend John Thomson, of that 
Place, 

8. At Edinburgh, Archibald Buchanan, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Mrs Isabella 
Anderson, youngest daughter of the fate 
Mr Mungo Park, Fow!shiels, Selkirkshire, 

— At Edinburgh, John Mackenzie, young- 
«© of Hillton, Esg. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. writer 
tO the signet. 


503. 
8. At Edinburgh, James Balfour, Esq. 

merchant in Leith, to Mary, eldest daughtap. 

of Robert Anderson, Esq. late of Antigua, 

— John Gordon, Esq. of Cairnbulg, ta 
Miss Katherine Forbes, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes of Craigievar, Bart. 

—. At Aberdeen, Mr William Thomson, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, to Tsa- 
bella, deughter of the late Peter Mellis, Kyq. 
of Aberdeen. 

9. At Glasgow, Mr Edward Morris, to 
Miss Janet Bryce, daughter of Mr John 
Bryce, late merchant there. 

— At Milton, John Glen, Esq. of Mains, 
to Miss Riddoch, only daughter of Rebert 
Riddoch, Esq. of Milton. 

— At Castle Toward, John Campbell, 
Esq. Customs, Greenock, to Miss Jane May, 
youngest daughter of Alexander May, Esq. 


— At Bogrie, the Reverend Christopher — 


Nicholson, minister of Whithorn, to Miss 
Mary Kirkpatrick, daughter of John Kirk- 
patrick, Esq. of Bogrie. 

— At Musselburgh, Walter Scott, Esq. 
of Wauchope, to Marion, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Macmillan, Esq. of Shorthope. 

— At Edinburgh, David Steuart Gal- 
breath, Esq. of Lochsanish, to Miss Eljza 
Fraser, only daughter of the late James 
Fraser, Esq. master attendant of his Ma- 
jesty’s dock-yard at Plymouth. 

— In Queen Street, George Forrester, 
Esq. principal Surveyor of the Customs at 
Leith, to Miss Jane Thomson, daughter of 
the deceased A. Thomson, Esq. Deputy 
Cashier of Excise. 

12. At Ciober, Mr John Young, mer- 
chant, Clasgow, to Agnes, daughter of Johy 
Tennent, Esq. Well Park. 

15. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles M‘Quarie, of Glenforsa, late of the 
42d regiment, to Miss Marianne Willison, 
youngest daughter of the late George Wil- 
liso, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

— At Crieif, by the Rev. Mr Stirling, Mr 
James Millar, merchant, Crieff, to Miss M‘- 
Kenzie, daughter of the late Laurence M‘Ken- 
zie, Esq. Cotlector of Excise, Campbelton. 

— At Monaivaird, Charles Greeghil, Esq. 
Easier Cash, to Christian Anne, second 
daughter of the Reverend C. Baxter. 

16. At Burnham, the Rev. Townshend 
Selwyn, to Charlotte Sophia, cliest daughter 
of the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Lond G. 
Murray, late Bishop of St David's. 

— At Edinburgh, Dugald Campbell, F'sq. 
of Kilmartine, to Miss Helen Lamont Camp- 
bell, daughter of the late Captain Scipio 
Campbell. 

Is. At Ardgour, Argylishixe, Captain 
Robert Stewart, rayal maraes, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of John Maclachlan, Esq. of 
Arihaulan. 

22. At 
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22. At Dumfries, David M‘Culloch, Esq. 
of Torhouski, to Mrs Weir, widow of Os- 
wald Weir, Esq. and daughter of the late 
William Denholm, Esq. of Gullyhill.. 

— At Greenock, John Paterson, Esq. of 
Merryflatts, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
DuncanCampbell, jun. I'sq. merchant there. 

23. At London, A. J. Dalrymple, Esq. 
Majorofthe 10th regiment of light dragoons, 
eldest son of Sir Hew Dalrymple, to Anne, 
the only daughter of Sir James Graham, 
Bart. 


— At Crieff, the Reverend Alexander 
Young, of Logiealmond, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of Mr Fenton. 

. 25. At Leith, John Thorburn, Esq, to 
Miss Partis, daughter of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Partis, merchant, Leith, 


- 29. Mr David Shaw, merchant, Glasgow, . 


to Miss Agnes, daughter of Mr William 
Jamieson, manufacturer. 

— At Dumfries, James Dinniston, Esq, 
one of the Magistrates of Dumfries, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. James 
M‘Millan, of Fourmerkland, minister of 
Torthorwaid. 

— At Edinburgh, David Somerville Ra- 
naldson Dickson, Esq. of Blairhall, Lieu- 
tenant in the 2d, or Royal North British 
Dragoons, to Anna, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Crymble, Esq. of Ballyclare, 
county of Antrim, Ireland, 

30. At Glasgow, John M‘Intosh, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Marion M‘Call, 
fourth daughter of John M‘Call, Esq. of 
Belvidere, late merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Hood, cooper 
Glasgow, to Miss Graham, only daughter of 
Mr Wiiliam Graham, Brownfield. 

July 1. At Eskgrove, Charles Peter Hay, 
Esq. Captain in the Honourable East India 
Company's service, to Helen, eldest daughter 
ef Sir David Rae, Bart. 

3. At Edinburgh, James Borthwick, Esq. 
merchant in Leith, to Miss Finlay, daughter 
of the late Reverend William Finlay, mini- 
ster of Polmont. 

Lately, at London, Viscount Ashbrook, 
to Emily Theophila, eldest daughter of Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart. of Fern Hill, 
Berks. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Reverend Mr 
J. Thomson, Captain Archibald Neilson, to 
Mrs Jane Bentley, of Mousebank. 


DEATHS, 


May 1. At Mountfair, Mr Peter Thom- 
son, tenant there 
— At Aberdeen, Mrs Hope Burnet, relict 


of the late Alexander Donaldson, Esq. of 
Achmull. 


1. At Grangehall, Morayshire, James, 
youngest son of James Peterkin, Esq. of 
Grange. 

2. At Kilmarnock, in the 80th year of her 
age, Mrs Sarah Taylor, relict of Mr Thomas 
Ross, merchant there. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Agnes Wilson, wife 
of Mr John Bennet, writer. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Jane Clark, wife of 
Mr Henry Knox, merchant. 

3. At Edinburgh, Marion, youngest 


daughter of the late Reverend Mr Malcolme 


Macaskill, minister of the Small Isles. 

— In Albany Street, Robert Stark, Esq. 
of Kirkhill. | 

— At Richmond, Surrey, Major-General 
Clark. 

— At Dornoch, Mrs Elizabeth Suther- 
land, relict of the late Reverend Mr John 
Sutherland, minister of Dornoch. 

— At Armadale, the Reverend Dr Mar- 
tin M‘Pherson, minister of Slate, in Skye. 

4. At Port-Glasgow, Allen Stevenson, 
Esq. merchant there. 

— At Flemington, Ann Dickson, wife 
of Mr William Weatherly, farmer at Oid- 
cambus-mains. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Cal- 
lender, at the advanced age of 97. 

— At Edinburgh, Sir John Dalrymple 
Hay, of Park Place, Bart. 

7. At North St James's Street, after an 
illness of five years, Mr John Gibson, aged 27. 

— At Cultoquhey, Miss Rachel Robert- 
son, daughter of the deceased Henry Ro- 
bertson, Esq. late of Clackmannanshire. 

8. At Govan, Miss Ann Fleming. 

— At Lympston, Devonshire, Alexander 
Hume, Esq. of Hanes. 

9. At Dumfries, Mrs Lucy Gage, relict 
of George Maxwell, Esq. of Munshes, aged 
61. 

— At Burntsfield Lodge, Mr William 
Callender, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Bognor, Sussex, Mrs Matilda Lin- 
ning, wife of Dr Woodman, physician there, 
and youngest daughter of the late Reverend 
Thomas Linning, minister of Lesmahagow. 

10. At Eldin, John Clerk, Esq. of Elcin, 
F. R. S. Edinburgh, and author of the Na- 
val Tactics. 

— At Gilmore Place, Mr Samuel Gil- 
more, rope-maker. ‘ 

11. At Paterson's Court, Broughton, Mis* 
Catharine Douglas. 

— At Rothsay Manse, isle of Bute, Mrs 
Isobel M‘Leod, daughter of the late Roder- 
ick M‘Leod, Esq. writer to the signet, and 
wife of the Reverend Doctor M*Lea, mini- 
ster of the gospel in that . 

12. At Penzance, in + aaert where he 
went for the recovery of his health, in the 


16th year of hisage, Sir Wm Langham, Tae 
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12, At Brownsea Castle, Dorset, Charles 
Sturt, Esq. brother-in-law of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

— At Navity, Lieutenant Colonel Lind- 
say of Navity. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jean Lamb, only 
daughter of Mr William Lamb, upholsterer. 

1% At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Saunders, 
assistant-surgeon in his Majesty’s ship A- 
jexandria——a young man, respected by his 
officers, esteemed by his messmates, and 
much regretted by all who knew him. 

— At London, the Right Reverend Dr 
Thomas Dampier, Lord Bishop of Ely, fell 
down in an apoplectic fit, and suddenly ex- 
pired. The death of this distinguished 
scholar will be sincerely regretted. He was 
in such perfect health, that his lady, Mrs 
Dampier, was at the Concert of Sacred Music 
when the melancholy event took place. 

14. At Mountjoy Square, Dublin, aged 
82, the Reverend William Digby, Dean of 
Clonfert. 

— At Stobs Castle, Roxburghshire, sud- 
denly, Sir William Elliott, Bart. of Stobs.— 
He is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his eldest son, now Sir William Elliot, Bart. 

— Mrs Livingston, of Parkhall, Stirling- 
shire. 

15. At Cupar, George, second son of Mr 
Horsbrugh, Cupar. 

— At Dun, John Erskine, Esq. of Dun. 

— At Eglinton Castle, Mr Walter Rus- 
sel, Private Secretary to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Eglinton. 

16. At the Manse of Rosskeen, the Rev. 
Thomas Urquhart, minister of that parish. 

— At Montrose, Lady Bannerman, relict 
of the late Sir Alexander Bannerman, of 
Elsick, Bart. 

— At Callander, Mrs Agnes Campbell, 
wife of Charles Campbell, Esq. of Loehdo- 
chart. 

17. Margaret, second daughter of the 
Reverend John Dempster, minister of Denny. 

— At Langholm, the noted miser, Philip 
Cowan, of that place, advanced in years. 

— At Laurencekirk, Mr James Thom- 
Son, schoolmaster there. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Robertson, 
manufacturer. 

— Matthew Lewis, Esq. formerly chief 

in the War Office. 

— At Sprouston-stead, Mr John Bruce, 
tenant there. 

—z At York, the Dowager Lady Foulis, 
sen of Sir W. Foulis of Ingleby 
_18. At Teddesley Hay, in Staffordshire, 

Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. M.P. for the 
County of Stafford. 

— At Leith, Mrs Dorothea Le Grand 
relict of John Cundell, Esq. ' 
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19. At London, William Hunt, Esq. of 
Pittincrieff. 

— At Leith Walk, Miss Violet Wright, 
only child of Adam Wright, Esq. 

— At Pilrig Street, James Wilson, Esq. 

— At Callander, much and justly lamen- 
ted, James Robertson, D. D. minister of that 


21. At Glasgow, John Mackenzie, Fsq. 

- 22. At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann Farquharson, 
widow of the late John Davidson, of Tilly- 
chetly. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Kincaid 
Tate, Esq. writer. 4 

23. At Arbroath, Bailie James Rennie, 
in his 81st year. 

— At Brounlee, William Harvie, Esq. of 
Brountee. 

24. At Edinburgh, Colonei Charles Stuart, 
late of the 63d regiment. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Mary Cameron, wife of 
Convener John Campbell, in the 89th year 
of her age. 

— At Ralston House, William Ort, Esq. 
of Raiston, aged 65 years. 

— At Linkwood, rear Elgin, Mr Alex. 
Warren, Land Surveyor. 

25. At London, Edward Malone, Esq. 

— At Orroland, Mrs Cutlar, relict of 
Roger Cutlar, Esq. of Orroland. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Dickson, 
bookseller. 

26. At Edinburgh, the Reverend Andrew 
Marshall, minister of Tullynessle, Aber- 
deenshire. By all his friends he was as 
much esteemed, as his death is now general- 
ly regretted. 

— At Ayr, in the 63d year of her age, 
Miss Jean Mitchell, post mistress. 

— At St John Street, Canongate, Mr 
Archibald Cameron, painter, aged 68 years, 

27. At London, the Dowager Lady For- 
tescue. Her ladyship was in her 85th year, 
and was mother to the present Earl. 

28. At Parkly, Mr David Lees, farmer ; 
highly respected and much regretted by all 
who knew him. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Anne 
Cowe. 

29. At Edinburgh, where he had come 
to attend the General Assembly, the Rev. 
Thomas Martin of Langholm. 

— At Ayr, Mr Peter Hume, student of 
medicine. 

Lately, At Madeira, Robt. Willan, M.D. 
F.A.S.—As a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
physician, his acquirements were very ex- 
tensively acknowledged and admired. 

— At London, aged 69, the Right Rev. 
Dr John Douglas, Roman Catholic Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, and Bishop 
of Centuria in Numidia. 

— At Ryacottah, Major-General Robert 

Strange, 
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in the service of the Honourable the East 
India Company, youngest son of the late Sir 

— At the Isle of Wight, the Lady of 
Ooldnel Home. 

=+ The Honourable Major Powys, of the 
83d regiment: this gallant young officer was 
conspicuously employed in the attack of 
Fort Picurina before Badajoz, and was se- 
verely wounded on the parapet of the work, 
which he had been the first to mount by the 
ladders. 

«= At Elvas, in consequence of a wound 
he received on the 19th March, before Ba- 
dajoz, William Potter, Esq. Major in the 
23d regiment of foot. 

=» At London, Sir Francis Molineaux, 
Knight, and Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. 

— Sir Frank Standish, Bart.—He died 
so suddenly, that he ordered his servant, as 
he was rising, to prepare his breakfast, and 
on the latter returning in about ten minutes, 
he found his master dead, who, it is sup- 
posed, expired in an apoplectic fit. Sir Frank 
possessed a fine fumily estate in Lancashire, 
and has left also a considerable personal 
property: 

29. At Moidart, Simon M‘Donald, Esq. 
of Morar. This young gentleman, (who was 
killed by his fowling-piece going off acci- 
dentally) had just completed his 2]st year : 
his amiable disposition and pleasing man- 
mers endeared him so much to his acquain- 
tances, that many generations have 
ance a death, sd generally lamented by all 
ranks of people, has happened in that part of 
the Highlands. 

—~ At Jamaica, Ann Wignell, a free 
Wack woman, at the advanced age of 46. 
She was imported from Africa when twelve 
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years of age, and about fourteen years pre. 
vious to tire destruction of Port Royal by the 
great earthquake in 1692. She had been 
bedridden some time before her decease, but 
retained her senses until the last. 

Lately, at Paris, the Dutch Admiral, De 
Winter. 

— A few days ago, at Richmond, county 
of Galway (the seat of James Burke, Esq.) 
aged 115, Mrs Belinda Crawford. She was 
18 years old on the 22d of April, 1715, 
which day she recollected perfectly to the 
hour of her death, as it was rendered re- 
markable by the total eclipse of the sun; 
during which, we are historically informed, 
of the darkness having been so great, that 
the stars faintly appeared, and the birds went | 
to roost in the morning about ten o'clock. 

At Bhanpoorah, on the 27th October, the 
celebrated Mahratta chieftan, Jeswunt Reo 
Holkar. He had been long contined to his 
bed, and his bodily strength, as well as men- 
tal faculties, had forsaken him. _ 

The brave Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Campbell, who was mortally wounded in the 
moment of victoty, at the head of the 7%th 
regiment, in the attack on Fort Cornelis, 
island of Java, was the third son of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Ensay. At the first trk- 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope, under Sir 
Alured Clarke and Sir James Craig, his gab 
lant services, as Captain of grenaciers, were 
acknowledged in the public dispatches. His 
character, as a soldier and a gentleman, was 
well known to the army. A letter froma 
gentleman high in office, says—‘* Colonel 
Campbell’s loss, much to be regretted in the 
army, will be dreadfully felt in his own reg!- 
ment, to the younger officers of which he 
was a father, and among the soldiers of 
which he has long been the favourite officer. 


Price of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
Bank 3 per cent, 
1812. | Stock. | Omniuin. | Consols. 1812. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. [ Pease. 
6.) 2144 | 1) prem. 57 June 29. | 108 164 | 68 72 | 55 63} 7450 
1%. | —— | prem. 554 July 6. | 110165 | 64 71] 55 62| 7550 
2154 | 1jprem. | 564 13.| $6155] 60 68] 50 58} 72 78 
27.) 215 | prem. 58 20.| 980147] 355 63 
~ 7, 4 vi 
Prices of Ont, Pease, and Barley Meal,in | 80149 | 56 
Market, per peck. Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
Pease and | 
1812. Oatmeal. Harley Meal. | “1818. | Wheats| Hurley. | Oats. | Peas, 
Bolls. Price. Bolls, Pr Ice. & Se 4 
dune 30.) 164 [ST 00} 50 24 00) Juned6.| 58 72] 50 Go} 38 49] 38 46 
duly 7} 360 | 31 00} 67 | 24.00] July 57 73] 50 36 46] 38 1 
14} 340 | 31 00] 42 | 24 00 10.| 61 73] 50 60 | 36 47] 38 47 
21.1 340 | 32 oo] 66 | 24 00 17. | 56 72] 49 60} 38 49] 39 
ve.| 356 | 32 58 | 2400, 24} 56 74| 50 63| 39 50] 37 
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